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A True Tale of 


TWO TARTARINS OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


a Western Town. 


PAUL BURRILL JENKINS. 


It was Parker’s scheme, but he simply 
uad to take Remington into it. No one man 
could ever have kept it to himself while it 
and they—were hatching. He would have 
burst with the pent-up joy of the thing. 
Parker saw from the start that if it were 
a success he must have some one with, whom 
to steal away and laugh it out. That meant 
Jim Remington, of course. If any one could 
play the part and enjoy the fun of this par 
ticular thing it would be Jim, of all men 
that ever loved a hunting yarn. He was 
not the best shot in town, but he was the 
best fellow, if Parker was any judge. Then 
he was his brother-in-law and would help 
to keep Kitty from knowing more than she 
ought to. Yes, Jim should be the other 
man, and if they could put it through it 
would be the best joke that ever happene‘ 
in South Dakota! How wild the other fel 


lows in town would be! Parker chuckled 
at the very thought. He took down his 
veteran twelve-gauge and gave a rub to the 
barrels that were long since worn silvery, 
and aimed along them once or twice, shak 
ing with suppressed delight until he could 
hardly hold the gun straight. 

Mrs. Parker’s needle paused. ‘What 
ever are you doing, Will Parker? You said 
you were reading up for a good client, and 
there you are giggling like a small boy and 
fooling with that gun again! You can’t go 
hunting any more now. You said yester 
day that you and Jim had had your last 
hunt until the chicken season next fall. 
And I’m glad of it. If you want to know, 
I think that a young lawyer who has just 
been married ought to give more time to 
his office—to say nothing of his wife—and 
less to his gun than you do.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Kitty Parker’s disposition 
was not really quite as sharp as her speech 
would indicate. It is said that other men 
than hunters have to console themselves by 
reflecting that that is occasionally the case 





with femininity. She was a pretty girl, who 
had always received abundant attention, and 
she had not been married very long, so that 
it may simply have been her husband's 
laughing without telling her the joke that 
nettled her. 

“Oh, I just laughed at a joke I thought 
of, Kitty,” said Parker. “You wouldn't care 
about it; it’s a hunting joke, that’s all.” He 
put the gun up and returned to his reading 
but first tore a page from a newspaper, care 
fully marked an item in a column and 
stowed it away in a coat pocket. He was 
unable to repress another chuckle as he did 
so, but when Mrs. Kitty glanced up agair 
he was deep in a law book, although a sus 
picious smile insisted on playing over his 
expression of deep absorption. 

It was an advertisement in a little coun 
try newspaper that put the whole thing in 
his mind. Old Farmer Mather, the weleom 
break in an otherwise clientless day, had 
desired to purchase information concerning 
certain land laws “down in Mizzoory,” to 
which state a relative was trying to induce 
him to remove. The kinsman had though 
to play a trump card in the shape of a Cam 
den county paper containing a glowing d 
scription of a farm that was for sale ad 
joining his own. As the old man put it 
“Brother Abe, he says that there’s a fine 
chanst fer me to get a good thing fer a 
song in this land that this here paper ad 
vertises. He says that there’s a hull lot 
of guv’ment land a-layin’ alongside it that 
ain't never been took up yet, an’ him an 
me can take it up an’ homestead it easy 
sence we'd be living same’s on it a’ready 
He’s wrote a lot about it an’ about the laws 
an’ taxes there, but I don’t jest seem to 
figger out whether it’s all good an’ clear 
or not. So, knowin’s you was s'posed to 
know them things, an’ you havin’ been in 
Mizzoory ’s fer ’s Kans’ City, I’ve come to 


buy some ad-vice. I'll stop in to-morrer an 





see how you've got it figgered out.” 

Parker brought tne paper and letters 
home with him and had been digging 
through federal statutes and those of the 
commonwealtn of Missouri to ascertain the 
status of lands in question. He read the 
advertisemenf in the rural sheet, and came 
to the conclusion that the local schoolmas- 
ter had probably been called in to help 


in its preparation, when a half-inch adver- 
tisement in the same column caught his eye. 
He glanced at it 


without particular atten- 


tion, when a great idea dawned upon his 
mind, and the scheme in all its glory had 
forced him to give over all else until he 
had had the laugh out that attracted Mrs 
Kitty Parker’s half-pouting attention. 
Presently he stole a look at her over 
his book and, seeing that she was again 
absorbed in her needlework, scribbled a 
letter, drew out the torn newspaper and 
copied an address upon the envelope and 
murmured to himself, “I'll see Jim the first 
thing in the morning,” and drew a hand 


across his the 
as “wiping off a smile.” 
The next Mrs. Kitty 


to see Being feminine 


mouth in manner known to 


slang 
morning happened 
the letter. 
“Ed 
Missouri. 


she read 


the address. Bennet, 
What are 
ing to that man for, Will?” 


“Why, Kitty—er 


Moscow, Cam 


den county, you writ 
old Mr. 
Mather is buying a farm, and he asked me 
into the side of deal 
No, looking inside 
letter; it wouldn't 
off to the office 
Jim will be at 


“Brother 


that’s where 


to look legal the for 


the 
I’m 


him. never mind 
interest 
You 


the store, do you. 


you at all. 


don’t know whether 


Jim is 
Will, 


you. 


anywhere 
off hunt 
till fall 
you ought 


never but at 


the store, except when he’s 
And if 


I hope he’ll stick to the store, as 


ing with that’s over 


to stick to your office. What do you want 
to see Jim about, anyway?” 

“Oh, nothing of importance, Kitty, an- 
swered her husband. “I just wanted to con- 
sult him about a matter. Your family is 
great on good advice, you know Kiss me 


good-bye. See you later.” 


The rich beauty of springtime in South 
Dakota was Par 


the 


and 


upon 
the 
the 


ground 


town country as 


ker walked plank sidewalks toward 


heart of village. From 


rising upon which the town stood 
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the 


where 


emerald to 
bluffs 
rose above the gleam of the broad Missouri 


prairies stretched in vivid 


the distant bluish Nebraska 


Here and there in the green expanse great 
chocolate-colored where 
the spring plowing was under way. Through 


rectangles showed 


the middle distance wound a line of the pale 


green leafing willows that marked the 
course of that longest unnavigable stream 
in the world, whose dignified geographical 


name is popularly abbreviated to “the Jim 
river.’ <A bluebird’s note sounded sweetly 
gold hammer” 
flashed as he swooped high across the street 
“Bully 
murmured Parker as 
followed the bird’s flight. 


and a brown and “vellow 


in pursuit fo his that 


his eye 


mate. shot 


would make,” 
He laughed aloud 


and slapped his thigh as he crossed the dirt 


street toward a building whose garish red 
brick and green paint bore the sign: “J 
Remington. General Store.” 

Within the store an early rising farmer 


or two were dickering over gaudy farm im 


plements with a _ broad-shouldered young 
fellow, who looked up to greet the new 
comer. “Hello, Will!” he called. ‘Were 


right? Tasted first-rate 


near 


the jacksnipe all 
did they? It’s 
a couple of 
the 


but 


pretty summer when 


fellows can spend an afternoon 


along Jim River without getting any 


thing some snipe 


You 
right; 


and a couple of mud 
isn’t it? 
office? All 


soon as I 


hens, want to see me?—at 


your I'll be up ina 
Mr. 
that 
Remington up 
that the 
Parker, Attorney,” 


min 


ute show Clay the finest 


broke sod.’ 
the 


enamelled 


think in dise harrows ever 


Presently stairs 


ran 


beneath windows bore 
legend: “W. A. 


his brother-in-law walking up and down the 


and found 


yffice, chuckling mirthfully to himself. Par 
ker shut the door, turned the key, pulled 
the bit of newspaper from his pocket and 
exclaimed: “Jim, I’ve got the making of th: 
best joke that was ever sprung! You know 
how all the men in this town are daft on 
hunting, when there’s anything to hunt, 
don’t you? What's that! You and I are 
a pair of them? Well, right here is where 
you and I are going to be not a pair of them, 
but the whole thing next fall. You know 
how Doe Jackson has bragged about shoot 


ing those thirteen Canada geese in one after 


noon on the river last November, and how 


puffed up Editor Smithers has been ever 
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wolf over in the 


since he plugged that gray 
bluffs How he put a piece in his 
paper about it, and he never could hit any 
thing, either. 
ton 


last winter? 
And you know how that Yank 
came beat all 


Now, here’s 


crowd here 
of us at the traps, don’t you? 
that 
fairly green 
of from 
next 
it with 


down and 


a ‘thing will the 


and 


make men in town 


with be heard 


envy will 


to 
Roosevelt 


Sioux City Fargo. By t.is time 


year President won't be in 


you and when it 


See 


me, comes to a 


hunting reputation! here; it’s all in 


this advertisement.”’ And his voice sank to 
a cautious whisper as he laid the plan be 
fore his chum. 

Half 


returned 


an hour the 


letter in 


later storeke eper 


to his labors, a his hand 
and upon his face the expression of one who 
to He 
busied himself for a moment with the money 


the 


strives conceal largeness of joy. 


order book at store’s miniature post 


office, dropped the letter in the box beneath 


the mailing slot and resumed the theme of 
farm implements, humming softly to him 
self: 

“There's a good time coming, boys, 


Wait a little 


longer.” 


Two weeks later, behind the locked door 


of the law office, the brothers-in-law bent, 
with anxious faces, above a box that had 
arrived by express. Gently they opened it 


With delight they hailed its revelation 
“Not one cracked!” exclaimed Reming 


ton. “And ther’s twenty-four of them! If 


we have any luck with them it'll be in every 


paper in South Dakota! And I have the rest 
of it fixed. Old man Clay bought that har 
row and a lot of other things, and I gave 
him an extra discount and hinted that if he 
would keep it quiet we would pay Mrs. Clay 
for doing the rest—she keeps no end of 
chickens. You know where their ranch is 

away north of here, toward Dugtown. It’s 
a good fourteen miles if it’s a foot. You 
haven't court this afternoon, have you? 
Then we'll drive out there together. A dol 
lar for every one she raises would be about 


right, wouldn’t it?” 


The scorching days and the cloudless 
nights of summer came and went over South 
Dakota, but to two of its citizens the time 
seemed to drag indeed. Mrs. Kitty confided 


to her bosom friends, “Will is overworking, 


It isn’t like him, but I can’t think 








I'm sure. 
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vhat else it can be. He keeps saying tha 
he wishes the summer would go, and he sit 
and thinks and laughs to himself and doesn't 
ever tell me why. It isn’t law troubles, be 
cause we have done well, but he doesn 
act like himself. And when he and Brothet 
Jim are together they whisper and giggle 


or if they’re where they can’t do that they 


look at each other and nod their heads 


erin. I even caught them at it in chure 
And they’ve acted that way for four m 
too!” 
Another 
sparkled in 
had 


sardonic, half kindly visage of Editor Smith 


pair of eyes than those 


Mrs. Kitty’s head noticed what 
she 


seen. They were deep in the half 


ers, the joint editor, compositor and “devi 
of the village weekly. At one of the gath 
erings of “the boys’’—the business men of 


the hamlet who were wont to meet in Rem 


ington’s store on winter evenings or on the 


sidewalk outside at the close of a mmer! 
day—Smithers mentioned it rhe rop! 
etor himself was absent but could be seen 
up in Lawyer Parker’s window ac! the 
street. 

Joys,” said the editor as he poked a 
broom straw down the stem of his corn cob 
to remedy a defective draft, “have 1 no 
ticed that Bill Parker and Jim Remingtor 
have been acting queer all summer? There 
never used to be anybody fonder of gt tting 


together of an evening this way and talking 
suns and dogs and hunting and all that sort 
of thing. Before he was married Parker 


would sit up all night to swap hunting 
stories, even with a drummer—and you 
know how much they know about hunting! 
And as for Jim!—don’t you remember that 
evening last winter when we were discuss 
ing shot patterns and Jim got some rap 
ping paper and wanted to shoot a a boy 
right here in the street to show what his 
gun would do? But look at them now! 
Neither of them is any busier than tne rest 
of this metropolis, but they al evel 
sit down to talk with us, and when they do 
they just look at each other and kind of 


were thinking, ‘What a lot 


You 


going to stop hunting, 


mile as if they 


we two know'’ don’t suppost they 'ré¢ 


do you ? 


A chorus of negatives and protests arose 
at the bare suggestion. “Thought \s new 
Billy Parker better’n that, Mr. Edit said 
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lf the day and had only 








a dozen victims to show, while the doctor 
and the editor were jubilant with a buggy 
half full of the beaut.tul brown birds. * wot 
to get up earlier than you did to-day, boys 
f vou are going to beat us,” chuckled Smit! 
ers The plotters held in until their rivals 
vere oO of ear shot, when a sound as of 
exceeding mirth rang upon the niguc. “Only 
al s wer longer and our inning will ' 
be a é Remington as he locked uy 
} store 
The fa ! ration streamed southward 
high abov the prairies and along the 
strean ind the hunting fraternity of the 
town ithere an ample toll First .he elu 
ve snipe and the dainty teal, tnen plump 
breast« mallards and heavy geese loaded 
do n ‘ he lers of the booted and chilled 
( ens who returned from their’ blinds 
alon the distant river or from ‘jumping 
hem up ile the meandering waters of 
the nearer Jin The very senool boys 
n e Sa la evenings ring with shouts x 
of triump is they came in from holidays 
ifield wit] ! hat older men mig 
en On o! é night the two were in 
secre thin the law office when ’ 
the tramp of on the stair and a vigor! 
oO ittering at the locked door interrupted 
\ ing open two bent forn 
s re nt t gas light Beneath th 
he f ! that loaded them down the 
! I a recognized Jackson and 
= i I TI vy lowered their piles 
1 ‘ or and straightened tl 
Sa ip here, fello an x 
ind I j » luz ‘em up and Oo 
vo ha vi t to beat no zrinned 
t} ‘ che . Forty on red-head 
- 
and canva ‘ 1d nineteen ge e, and 
"i I in extra vod dav for ich eithel! : 
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the We ot then lown where the Ver 
m n yw ! mu know the plac Jus 
to ow that the no hard fe ng, here 
a n of | i dozen for each of yo 
from Doe and meé but just remember tha 
this is hat vou've got to beat' Amid th . 
than} ind congratulations of their friends a: 
the ‘ sf inners laboriously resumed 
their feat} {1 loads and staggered down 
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the stair on their homeward ways. to put in Monday hunting, but that all 
Parker locked the door after them. We'll admit that we know the season 
Now, Jim, it’s up to us, and that’s all there nearly over, but that we’re going anyway 
isto it. 1 can’t wait any longer. They must And remember!—five o’clock Monday morn 
be big enough by this time, surely. You ing!” Parker called after him from the 
come home with me and we'll swear Kitty door: “Is it likely that I'd forget, after al 
to secrecy, and Monday morning we'll get these months? Why, I shan’t be able to 
the fastest team in Jake Conrad's stable, sleep for thinking of it!” 
and—we'll show ‘’em!” The waning dusk of a November dawn 
Mrs. Kitty Parker was exceedingly puz saw two figures stowing gun cases and shell 
zled at the mysterious visitation of her hus boxes in a light “rig” before the store. Wel 
7 band and her brother. No one would coms vorn hunting coats, topped heavier appar 
in at that time of night, but Parker spoke and they panted as they climbed in behind 
in a stage whisper as he said that they had the lank ponies. A buggy approache \ { 
an especial request to make, namely, that head peered out around its cover and a fa 
she should ask no questions and say nothing miliar voice hailed them. 
concerning whatever happened when Jim It was the doctor. “Well, if it isn’t Par 
and he went hunting the next few times ker and Remington!” he exclaimed Wish 
Fortunately, her brother seconded the r I was going with you, boys, even if I have s 
quest by adding that she was to have a been up all night. I’m afraid the ducks an \ 
share in the coming sport and its results geese are pretty nearly all gone, but I wish 
. but that they must come and go with no vou luek just the same. Don't forget what 
word from her to anyone concerning thei! vou’ve got to beat! Get up, Hippocrates! 
movements. “And if you won’t say a word The vonies made fast time northwal 
till we are ready to explain, Kitty,” begged and several miles were left behind 
s her husband, “I'll see that you get that seal ris¢ As customary with the tribe of hunt 
skin coat this winter. ers, good tobacco cheered them in tl cold 
Mrs. Kitty was at last persuaded to ac but earnest planning absorbed them chiefly 
cept these terms, and Jim CGeparted in high “As I’ve told you all along, if this is an) 
/ Spirits. “See you to-morrow, Will We'll thing it’s a big thing, and we mustnt forget 


just mention to the fellows that we're going t,’ urged Parker. “We'll come il night 














as if it had just happened, but will hint that 
we're pretty sure there are more of 
and that we mean to find out. The second 
time we do it will set the boys wild, I fancy 
—they’ll think the woods are full of them. 
After that we will probably have to start in 
a different direction every time, or 
our driving at night, to throw 
scent, but 


them 


else do 
them off the 
we'll do it, whatever it takes. 
And, man! there’s twenty of them! If only 
we can keep it dark till they’re all in!” 
The glow of sunset was fading into the 
cold, gray of the November night when the 
tired ponies stopped again before the store. 


“Whoa!” Remington shouted lustily. With 
equal vigor: “Careful, Parker—don’t knock 


too many feathers out of him.” Several fig- 
ures drew near in the dusk and still others 


were attracted from the warmth of the store 


by the voices. In apparent excitement Par- 
ker exclaimed: “I’m going to take it in the 


store and give the whole crowd a look at it!” 

The two entered, Remington carrying the 
guns and nothing else—but 
great, dark, bird-like shap« 
his companion’s back? 


what 
that 


was that 
hung down 
“All that fuss about a goose, boys?” com- 
mented a spectator with a careless glance. 
Another added, “Only get one, Jim?” But 
as the hunters came under the light a dif- 
ferent chorus arose. “Great 
what have you got there?” 

somebody’s barnyard? 


Caesar, men! 
“Been 
No! it ain’t 
turkey—look at its head!” “Jeee-rusalem! 
where did you get that, Bill Parker? A 
Well, how on earth The 
unfinished for sheer amaze- 


robbing 
a tame 


wild turkey! 
sentence went 
ment. The huge bronze fowl was piled upon 
the counter and opinions and exclamations 
followed fast. “Aw! its a stuffed one, I'll 
bet!” “No, it isn’t—it’s warm!” “Call Doc 
Jackson, somebody—there he comes now!” 
“Call up to Editor Smithers—where’s his old 
wolf beside a wild turkey, and in South Da- 
kota at that!” The amazing tale spread 
quickly and men crowded into the store to 
see for themselves the incredible thing that 
had been told them. 

From its silvery-blue head to its great 
bronzed feet the big bird was scrutinized: 
it was lifted and its weight guessed at a 
score of times until the counter scales fixed 
it at sixteen Not 


other 


pounds and a quarter. 


least of ail were the shot marks or 
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possible causes of death searched for, but 
even the doctor was compelled to give his 
professional verdict that nothing but a 
charge of large shot had ended its life. Edi- 
tor Smithers brought down from his office 
an ancient volume on ornithology and after 
much as to what “tarsi” and 
might be, proclaimed that 
there could be no doubt that the creature 
fully with the scien:.fic de- 
scription of “Meleagris gallopavo.” “And 
that is Latin for ‘wild turkey he declared. 

The questions fired at the fortunate hunt- 
ers concentrated into volleys of interroga- 
tion as tneir friends and rivals clamored to 
be told where the turkey had been found 
circumstances of its demise. 


discussion 


“secondaries” 


corresponded 


oo 


and all the 
’arker glanced at Remington, and seeming 
to read assent in his queer smile, spoke. 

and the silence of 
keen interest fell on his listeners, “and I'll 
We killed that turkey this after- 
I saw it first, but Remington was the 


“Now look here, boys,” 


tell you. 
noon. 
nearest and he shot it with a shell of goose 
And what is more, 1c is .w.e only one 
we got, but it is not the on.y one we saw! 
We each saw another, so we know that there 
are more of them. And we are willing to 
tell you that it was not twenty miles from 
town that it happened. But we want you to 
play fair with us on this hunting deal. We 
discovered these turkeys and we intend to 
keep right after them, but we dont want to 
give away where they were. You wouldn't 
either if it were you. And you are all hunt- 
ers and may find them yourselves—if you 
We've told you that there are more, 
and now it’s up to you to find nem. And 
it’s up to Jim and me to get the rest if—’ 
he choked as he said it, but recovered him- 
self and went on— “If we can. The only 
advantage that we have over you is that 
we know where we found this one. And we 
are going to get more of u.em if we have 
to rake every stubble in South Dakota from 
! But you men ought 


shot. 


can. 


now till next summer! 
to be able to find them as well as we—espe- 
cially Doctor Jackson and Eu.ivor Smithers! 
And that’s all we’re going to tell. Reming- 
ton and I are going to take this turxey home 
and show it to Mrs. Parker and to-morrow 
we'll hang it up outside the store here, and 
you can all see it all you want to. I taink 
for dinner next Sunday—it’ll 


have it 


we'l’ 
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keep, this weather. It ought to make pretty 
good eating, eh, Jim?” He swung the tur- 
key on his back again and the two made 
their way out into the night. 

Within the store a babel of excited dis- 
cussion brose loose. A late-comer or two 
expressed skepticism, but were prompuy 
suppressed by those who had seen anu uwan- 
dled the bird. 

“Didn’t Editor Smithers read about ’em 
out of his book?” Wasn’t it still warm?’ 
“Didn’t it show the shot marks an’ nothing 
else?” “And it’s only fair for Jim and Bill 
not to want to give away where they got 
it—any of us would want to keep mum, too.” 
“But to think that there are more of them! 
Who ever heard of a lot ot wild tur_eys in 
South Dakota now-a-days—or who can re- 
member when there’s ever been any?” 
“Where can it be ... ey found them? 
over in the bluffs?—or in some tree claim? 
—or where?” “But they needn’t think that 
they are the only fellows who can find them 
—not in this town!” “Yes, just wait till the 
rest of us go after turkeys, too! “I say, 
Sam’’—to Remington’s clerk—‘sell me a box 
of goose loads. Might as welt be ready to 
go as soon’s I get the chance.” “Me too, 
Sam—same thing.” ‘And, Mr. Editor, this 
ought to be a scoop for your paper, even if 
it is a bit rough to have to print that you 
and Doc have been beaten! ’ 

The doctor and the editor looked as if 
their emotions were divided between cha- 
grin at such luck having fallen to their 
rivals and delight at hearifig that more tur- 
keys were to be had for the finding. Finally 
the doctor said, “I guess it is up to -..e rest 
of us, as Parker said. It was only one that 
they got, but it was a turkey, all right, and 
they’re scarcer than geese or woives—or 
hen’s teeth, for that matter! But we can 
count on what Parker and Remington say 
as being straight, and if there are more tur- 
keys to be had, why, Smithers and I will do 
our best to bag our share. That reminds me 
that I’m about out of double O’s, Sam—give 
me a box. No, not black powder—white, I 
want. ‘Three and a quarter drams and an 
ounce and an eighth’—that will ao the work, 
I think. Tell you waat, Smithers, you put 
a piece in the paper about it and then we'll 
get a few ourselves—if we have to walk our 
legs off after them!” ’ 
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The editor was a rival but .e was a fair 
one, and he did as was suggesteu. That 
week’s issue of “The Pioneer contained the 
following item: 


“REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE. 

“It will interest our many readers who 
cherish the ancient and honorable predilec- 
tion first made famous by the late lamented 
Nimrod, to learn that on Monday last the 
well known attorney, Mr. Wm. A. Parker, 
and Mr. James Remington, the genial pro- 
prietor of our general emporium, returned 
from a hunt with a genuine wild turkey 
among their bag. The bird was a _ very 
fine male specimen, weighing over’ sixteen 
pounds. We doubt whether the appearance 
of an ichthyosaurus in Wall street would 
arouse more amazement among the denizens 
of the effete East than was produced in our 
community by this unvnrecedented occur- 
rence. The memory of the oldest inhabitant 
of our state runneth not to the time when 
such a bird has been known in this country, 
but the lucky gentlemen report that they 
saw still others than the one they succeeded 
in securing. Naturally, they do not wish to 
betray where they were found, but we have 
their assurance that it was within twenty 
miles of our town. We look for much rival- 
ry among our sportsmen subscribers in their 
desire to emulate Messrs. Parker and Rem- 
ington, and we hope to report similar suc- 
cesses in our columns.” 

What the editor looked for was prompt in 
its appearance. ‘The great bird hung before 
Remington’s store for several days, the cen- 
ter of a ring of curious spectators. More 
than one devotee of the gun happened 
around several times a day to look at it and 
the school children all passed that way, 
while many juvenile 
at length with the wild turkey an 
It became the talk of che country-side. 
Farmers drove in to see it and then has- 
tened to buy cartridges for use in case the 
creatures should appear about their prem- 
The editor’s “bird-book” grew 
rapidly more decrepit as 1c passed from 
hand to hand among .2ose who sought to 
learn the approved methods of turkey hunt- 
ing. Strange sounds were traced to indi- 
viduals who explained that they were “prac- 
ticing ‘calling’ turkeys.” More than one 
sportsman incited his wife to call on Mrs. 
Parker to find out what she knew, but Mrs. 
Kitty—with the seal skin coat in her mind’s 
eye, knew no more than had been made pub- 
lic at the store, which was, indeed, all that 
even she had been told. 

Friday morning of the same week saw a 
crowd gathered to watch Remington and 
Parker start on another hunt. They had no 


sooner appeared in hunting garb than their 
friends gathered about them. An hundred 


compositions dealt 
s habits. 


ises also. 
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but 
the 
store keeper announced their object. “We're 


aded, 


questions went unanswered or « 


just before he whipped up the team 
eoing to have a try for another turkey to- 
It’s a little late for a but 


show up to-night to report.” 


day. start, we'll 


Half the town watched their departure 
and one man hurried up to the roof of the 
bank,:- from which he descended to report 
that when the buggy disappeared from view 
it had passed the Meakin place, two miles 
south, “and driving to beat the band.” 
“Must ve tney can’t wait to be after ’em,” 
volunteered a hearer. The truth of their 


haste was that the southward start necessi- 


tated an exceedingly circuitous route, and 
speed would be needed to make the trip 


within the day. 

By evening forty or fifty men and as many 
boys were in and around the store, awaiting 
the return. It the 
cry rose, “Here they are!” as the sweating 


hunters’ was late when 


ponies drew up. To an accompaniment of 
Parker and Rem- 
ington entered the crowded store 


shouts and exclamations 
and, lo! 
each carried yet another turkey on his back! 


It was incredible!—but the birds were there. 


Neither was as large as e first and these 
were hens, while that had been a gobbler, 


but turkeys they were, beyond a doupt. 
and 


accompanied the first 


All the examination, handling 
tioning that 


ques- 


triumph 


occurred in double measure, but with no 
more learned than before, save that here 
were two big birds instead of one. And 


when finally the hunters started homeward 
they were followed by vows and assertions 
from every 


man and that 


would have a hand in that same sport. 


boy they, too, 
Half 
a dozen hunting parties were organized upon 
the spot, and as many days set for the nunts. 
The pocket money of the 
promptly excnanged 
while 


youngsters was 
for 
loaded 
the 


powder and shot, 


boxes of shells tollowed 


one 


another from shelves in rapid succes- 


sion. 

Day after day thereafter saw much ex- 
citement, preparation and industrious hunt- 
ing among the townsmen. Singly, in pairs 
or in squads, they scoured the frozen stub- 


bles or beat laboriously through the willows 
ot the Jim and the Missouri. 
of the 

“bench” 


From the bluffs 
the 


walked 


Nebraska shore to northward 


they drove, rode, toiled, 
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worked their dogs or tramped dogless. Dou- 
ble-barrels, repeaters, costly guns, cheap 


guns and even ancient muskets held heavy 
loads of powder and 
vain. 


shot, but utterly in 

Prairie chickens, bob whites and cot- 
tails galore were reported, but of tur- 
keys not so much as a feather or a track 
was seen, and turkeys wanted and 
nothing else. As old Farmer Mather put 
it, “Great hurdocks! You fellers are plumb 
a-wearin’ the face of the ground with 
everlastin huntin’ an’ not gettin’ no 
turkeys neither, ’s fer’s I kin see. Ef twan’'t 
fer them that Lawyer Parker an’ Jim Rem- 
ington’s always a-bringin’ in every time they 


ton 


were 


out 
your 


go after ’em, I'd say ‘twas all a lie—but out 


there their last two hangs right now, with 
about a dozen fellers a-lookin’ an’ a-lookin’ 


at ’em, but nobody else a-gittin’ any!” 
The only the universal 
fruitlessness of pursuit continued to be the 


exceptions to 


big birds regularly exhibited by the broth- 
ers-in-law. Whatever the weather in which 
they set out or the direction in which they 
went, they never failed to have a turkey or 
two on their return. A single one, a pair— 
on one memorable day no less than four big 
iellows—they lugged into the store for ex- 
hibition on each return. Cold days, mild 
days, snowy days, days of blizzardly storm, 
they had but to whirl out of town behind 
the bronchos to return after dusk with the 
bronze-feathered More than once 
they were followed for miles by some rival 
who would fain detect the place or the ways 
of their hunting, but either drove 
away until the pursuit was given 
or—as on occasion—returned to 
town to protest against being dogged in so 
unsportsmanlike a way. The fame of their 
amazing hunting spread. Newspapers cop- 
ied Editor announcements and 
commented learnedly on the surprising phe- 
nomenon of the reappearance of a supposed- 
ly extinct denizen of the state. 


game. 


they 
straight 


up, one 


Smithers’ 


The zoolog- 
ical department of the state university wrote 
to Parker and begged him to secure an espe- 
cially fine specimen for preservation in its 
museum. Hunters from nearby towns tried 
their skill and several parties came from a 
distance to scour the favored locality, but 
never a turkey was seen save in the hands 
of Parker or Remington or hanging before 
the store for public inspection. The success- 
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ful pair heaped coals of fire on their en- 
vious rivals’ heads by inviting them to dine 
off roast wild turkey or by sending a bird 
to the table of some sportsman who had 
toiled exasperatingly long and in vain. Mrs. 
Kitty’s social position rose high, especially 
with those who would fain have tasted the 
smoking brown birds that her hands placed 
before her guests. More than one hunter 
returned empty-handed from the chase to 
undergo the added irritation of having his 
better half comment that she “thought he 
might bring in something for all his hunt- 
ing, if he was any good at it! Just look at 
what Mrs. Parker’s husband brought her, 
every single time he went out!” 

Well, after dark of a bitterly cold night 
in the following January the brothers-in-law 
were hurrying the ponies toward the town 
whose lights shone below the stars on the 
black horizon. Heavily clad, cumbered with 
gun cases and two dark piles of feathers 
that lay at their feet, and chilled by the long 
drive, they yet had a long laugh together. 

“Well, this is the last of them, isn’t it?” 
said Remington. “I don’t know how we'll 
explain the remarkable absence of wild tur- 
keys after this, but we’ve kept the crowd 
excited for three months, anyway, and we’ll 
never hear of Jackson’s geese or Smithers’ 
wolf again. I guess our reputations are 
made.” 

“Yes,” laughed Parker as he reached for 
the whip with a mittened hand, “the wild 
turkey and the dodo are once more in the 
same class so far as South Dakota is con- 
cerned. This makes eleven ‘hunts’ that we 
have had, and if it had not been for that 
one’s getting killed by a coyote before we 
had to have them shut up in the barn so 
that the hunters would not find them, we 
would have brought in the whole twenty. 
It has cost money—twenty dollars to Mra. 
Clay and that seal skin to Mrs. P., but if 
anybody ever had their money’s worth of 
fun it has surely been you and I! How the 
other fellows have hunted! I’m pretty sure 
some of them tuink that ‘there’s a nigger in 
the woodpile,’ but they haven’t found him, 
and about half the boys are still hunting 
for turkeys! We've had to work to keep it 
up, though. We've worn these bronchos to 
skin and bone, what with driving fifty miles 
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a day to throw them off our track—and you 
haven’t forgotten that day when we got 
those three and took them away over into 
Nebraska before shooting them, so as to 
tell a straight story and set the voys going 
in that direction! It'll be many a uay be- 
fore anyone tells a hunting story in that 
town without being asked how many wild 
turkeys he got! And you won, te.. and . 
won’t tell, and I don’t think that Kitty or 
old lady Clay will tell—but I wonder how 
long it will be before tne story leaks out 
somehow!” 

It leaked out at last as it had been all 
unwittingly begun, through old Farmer 
Mather and the Missouri farm. One day in 
the spring Dr. Jackson dropped in the store 
to get his mail and sat upon the counter to 
read a letter. With frowning difficulty he 
deciphered a scrawled page until of a sud- 
den a vehement exclamation broke from 
him. He read farther, and as he read he re- 
ceived a mental illumination. 

“Listen to this, you men!” he called to 
the other customers. “And you, Jim Rem- 
ington, listen to what I’ve got here. So this 
is the way that you and that rascal Parker 
worked it, is it? Here’s a letter from old 
Mr. Mather, who moved down in Missouri 
somewhere—to Moscow, Camden county 
last December. He pays a bill he owed me, 
and then he goes on—listen, now! 

“This cuntry beets So. Dakota for 
huntin’, too. It is ful uv wild terkeys. Me 
and Bruther Abe hav got a lot allredy. That 
makes me think. A man tere named Ed 
Bennet he says he shippt 2 doz terkey egs 
to sumbody in our toun last Spring. He 
thinks it was Bill Parker. He says to ask 
Bill duz he want eny more nex Spring. | 
tole him I thot Bill wudnt want eny but 
thair was 2 fellers Doc Jackson and Edditur 
Smithers they mite want sum. How about 
it Doe.’” 

But, as the story spread, nobody, unless 
it were Mrs. Kitty or old lady Clay, wanted 
any more wild turkeys. Remington and Par- 
ker were amply satisfied and the other 
hunters of the town had had more than 
enough for many a day to come. 

And “Meleagris gallopavo’ remains 
again undisturbedly extinct in South Da- 
kota. 
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Mount of the Holy Cross. 

















THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS. 


Many who have admired the beautiful oil 
painting of this far-famed wonder of nature 
have asked how nearly are reproduced in it 
the peak, the scenery and tne actual sur- 
roundings. To such persons an account of 
the manner in which the accompanying pho- 
tograph was obtained will be of interest. 
Since the settling of the Middle West the 
Mountain of the Holy Cross has ranked with 
Niagara, the Grand canon o* the Colorado, 
and with the Yosemite as an object of na- 
tional curiosity, and it yleids to none of 
these in its evident endowment of mystical 
majesty and grandeur. From the pioneer 
days of Colorado the mountain has been a 
favorite subject for pictorial representation, 
but with one or two exceptions the efforts 
to portray it have been crude, and in the 
main untruthful failures. 

The artist of the above photograph, Mr. 
G. B. Sanborn of Leadville, Colorado, had 
long wished to view the mountain, and to 
attempt the execution of a true and charac- 
teristic photograph of it, but had never had 
sufficient time at his disposal to insure the 
satisfactory performance of his purpose. For 
the mountain is nothing if not capricious— 
is not always in posing mood—and the artist 
who is ambitious to secure perfect sun-pic- 
tures of it must have lIcisure to court desir- 
able conditions. He must be able to wait 
until unfavorable weather conditions and pe- 
culiarities wear themselves out, and nature 
deigns to smile propitiously. 

In August, 1904, Mr. Sanborn attached 
himself to a large camping and fishing party 
which fitted out at Leadville, bound for the 
once flourishing but now abandoned mining 
camp of Gold Park, located near the head of 
Homestake gulch, from the upper portions 
of which the finest views of the peak are to 
be had. Mr. Sanborn spent six days on the 


mountain and studied its featur2s in detail 
from every available point of view. 

Aftcr assisting the campers to arrange 
quarters for their week’s stay, Mr. Sanborn 
packed some necessary provisions and with 
his photographic outfit started on the trail 
for the great and most interesting mountain. 
The trail led him over ground much too 
rough and rugged to admit of the passage 
of a horse; and at a point about thirteen 
miles from the camp, where was a cabin, 
the former habitat, most likely, of an adven- 
turous prospector long since dead, he de- 
cided to locate during his stay. He shared 
the shelter of the cabin with several stu- 
dents of entomology from the University of 
Colorado whom he found already on the 
spot. Here he prepared to study his sub- 
ject closely and to select the coign of van- 
tage best suited for his purpose. An object 
of interest to the artist and to the butterfly 
hunters was a mountain lake a short dis- 
tance above timberline, a few hundred yards 
from the cabin, which even in the sultry 
August weather maintained its sheet of ice 
unbroken. 

Mr. Sanborn worked harder than he had 
ever done in his life during the week he 
spent in that high altitude; the extremely 
rarified atmosphere rendering the least ex- 
ertion fatiguing in the last degree. There 
were hours of hard cilmbing under the mer- 
ciless sun, distressful slips, and occasional 
falls, but he joined the party at their fish- 
ing camp at the end of the week elated at 
his unqualified success. 

This photograph of the Mountain of the 
Holy Cross has been copyrighted, and quite 
a large demand has already developed for 
copies of it, both in a local way and in fhe 
East, where it bids fair for a permanent pop- 
ularity. All rights reserved. 

















Rio Verdi, Chihuahua. 





A BIT OF PICTURESQUE MEXICO. 


WALTER 


Many of the glades and grassy,  pine- 
shaded slopes of the Sierra Madre remind us 
of our own Colorado parks. There is the 
same soft sky; the same whispering of the 
gentle winds among the topmost boughs; the 
same delicate, indescribable fragrance of un- 
seen flowers. But then there are some new 
sights to interest the naturalist. At dawn 
and in the evening twilight the awkward 
parrots fiy high, in pairs, chattering their 
far from musical love song in utter disre- 
gard of the peace and harmony that other- 
wise would reign supreme. As the day 
grows older, coppery trogons of irridescent 
plumage and magnificent imperial woodpeck- 
ers come to take a look at the intruders, 
and then swiftly retreat to the densest 
shades of the forest. To the clear mountain 
streams deer come‘ to drink, while rabbits 
and little red foxes are constantly scurrying 
through the underbrush. Of course there are 
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partridges and turkeys galore, for this por- 
tion of nature’s wonderland has never suf- 
fered from the onward march of civilization. 

It was with feelings of regret that we 
left this enchanted region to travel south- 
westward into the wilder and even less 
known Jesus Maria mountains at the head- 
waters of the Mayo and Yaqui rivers. Be- 
tween the two ranges, on the borderland of 
Chihuahua and Sonora, extends a great, 
grass-grown plain, where the antelope love 
to feed, and where, on every pool and little 
creek, ducks, geese and other wild fowl rest 
long during their vernal and autumnal mi- 
grations. People are few and far between. 
Occasionally we see in the distance a clumsy 
Mexican ox cart, slowly wending its way 
across the trackless level and about once 
every two days we drive up to some cheer- 
less, adobe walled hacienda that may well 
represent a frowning, mediaeval fortress. 
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The Taramahari came leisurely toward us. 


Though the exterior is intensely forbidding, 
hospitality uniformly is found within. Game 
or fresh beef is always on the table and the 
dueno or administrador considers himself in- 
sulted if the guests do not do full justice to 
his’ Vera Cruz cigarettes and Kentucky 
whisky. 

On the farther edge of the valley, against 
the base of the Jesus Maria mountains, lies 
the little village of Santo Tomas. It con- 
sists of a few half-ruined Mexican huts and 
a completely ruined church, for Santo Tomas 
has been the scene of more than one revolu- 
tionary movement. Three miles from the 
town, rising from a grassy meadow, stands 
the dismantled cathedral of Don Simon 
Anaya. Four silent bells hang in the belfry 
and, where the walls have partially fallen 
away, the paintings and frescoes of the in- 
terior show beautifully. The church was 
built only thirty years ago by Simon Anaya, 
who owned the largest estate in this portion 
of Chihuahua. His wealth and donations 
made him popular with clergy, peons and In- 
dians. Nine years ago he fomented a revo- 
lution in the course of which he was killed. 
His vast estate was confiscated. The cathe- 





dral was abandoned and to-day a poor fam- 
ily occupies the chancel, while cattle wan- 
der at will through the vaulted cloister. 

After a two days’ rest at Santo Tones we 
started on our six days’ ride to Jesus Maria, 
through the wildest mountains and roughest 
canons that we had yet seen. There was no 
longer any road, only an Indian trail and, 
as there was not always grass for our ani- 
mals the trip was a hard one. We had been 
forewarned that there was no opportunity 
for buying provisions, so we carried a large 
supply of vegetables. Game was everywhere 
abundant. 

Searcely had we left Santo Tomas when 
we crossed the headwaters of the Yaqui. The 
stream was black with teal, but we contented 
ourselves with securing enough for dinner 
and supper. In the afternoon we reached 
an altitude of 7,200 feet, and we made our 
night camp 6,425 feet above sea level. Then 
we went down the mountain side to a little 
valley. Long before we reached it we could 
see the waving cornfields and humble Indian 
huts far below us. Near the settlement we 
crossed the beautiful Rio Verdi and spent 
an hour in bringing more ducks to bag. 
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Strange to say when we reached the vil- 
lage we did not see a human being. Every 
dcor was closed and fastened. It might have 
been a city of the dead. Beyond the houses 
we saw an Indian. We shouted to him and 
then tried to catch him, but he took to his 
heels and was soon hidden in the tall corn. 
Up on the hillside a woman, assisted by 
two boys, was rapidly bunching all the sheep 
in the vicinity. These were driven into a 
great cave. The boys went in, also, and only 
the size of the few cows that were grazing 
near by prevented their being likewise 
cached. Then the woman sat down to watch 
us. She was greatly terrified when we came 
up and addressed her. Though she did not 
understand a word of Spanish, she soon rec- 
ognized the fact that we were “Gringos” and 
not Mexicans, so she signalled to her spouse 
to come forth from his hiding place. The 
old Indian came leisurely up to us and a few 
trifling presents made him very friendly. 
The village was named Carriziriachic 
(place of many cane-brakes). This Indian 
termination chic, so common in this part of 
Mexico, indicates ‘‘a collection of” or “gath- 
ering place.”” The Indians were the Tarahu- 
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maris, the descendants of the Cave Dwellers. 
Indeed only a few miles from Carriziriachic 
the Tarahumaris yet live in caves, enjoying 
all their primitive simplicity. So often have 
they been robbed and outraged by the bru- 
tal Mexican soldiery that they are shy of 
all strangers and this accounted for the de- 
serted condition of their town. 

That night we camped by the River Du- 
razus and a white-tailed buck was_ shot 
within 200 yards of our tents. This gave 
us an opportunity for a feast. We made 
an Hawaiian “emu.” A hole was dug in the 
ground and in this a hot fire was built. Then 
on top of the burning wood was placed a 
layer of rocks, over these more wood. When 
the wood was consumed the rocks were in- 
tensely hot. Over them was laid a thin 
layer of clean, damp grass upon which 
rested venison, ducks and vegetables. These 
were covered with more grass, then with a 
sheet of canvas to keep in the steam and 
keep out the dirt, and then earth was piled 
over the whole mass. By the moonlight we 
enjoyed a banquet fit for the gods. 

So we traveled day after day. Once we 
met a pack train loaded with $300,000 (Mex- 











Grassy, pine-shaded slopes of the Sierra Madre. 
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ican) in gold and silver bullion. The pre- 
cious bars were strapped on the backs of 
mules, in plain sight, and the only guards 
were half naked Indians armed with old- 
fashioned, muzzle-loading rifles and fowling 
pieces. It would have taken the ‘Hole-in- 
the-Wall” gang just about half a minute to 
have disposed of the whole outfit. 

On Saturday morning we crossed _ the 
highest point of the divide (7,800 feet eleva- 
tion) and then came down a tortuous path 
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Gradually the timber changed in character, 
the temperature warmer, the flora  semi- 
tropical. Then we passed a little wayside 
inn, where liquid refreshments are sold at 
exorbitant prices and suddenly a turn in the 
trail brought us out of the canon, out among 
the oranges and figs and luscious fruits that 
we never see at home. We had reached an- 
other haven of rest—the mining camp of 
Jesus Maria. 














Indian war dance. 
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NATURE’S FREE-MASONRY. 


A Story of a Camp-Fire, a 


Ls. Fe 


Where darkened groves their sdftest shad- 
ows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear. 
—Lady Winchelsea. 

Emerald and purple hues brooding over 
and along the far-curving slopes of great 
hills. Clear, green fall of the little Toby- 
hanna river, forming the cascade of its up- 
per waters. Mist and part of a little rain- 
bow above the creaming pool below the 
showers of tossing pearls! 

On the right bank, a thin, blue column of 
smoke rising lazily among the pines, from a 
campfire before a tent. A small pine board 
whose ends are placed on two logs. Tin 

lates and cups stand on the board; also a 
coffee pot, and a very hot frying pan, from 
which two young men, using cheap iron 
forks, are spearing fried trout, and then eat- 
ing them with their fingers. The date, May 
20, 1903. 

It is the sloping plateau almost at the 
summit of Mt. Pocono, in Pennsylvania. 
Along the winding banks of the river flame 
rhododendron bushes in blossom. Violets 
are thick among the mosses around the for- 
est spring, to which the young men go with 
a big tin dipper. There they sit on a ledge 
of rock, light cigars and continue their aft- 
er-luncheon chat. 

“Yes, Don,” drawls the blonde athlete in 
rubber boots, gray cap and corduroy knick- 
erbockers, and a brown jersey, “I shall re- 
main in the camp. Why should I leave all 
this beauty and good trout fishing to live at 
one of the fashionable summer hotels? 
Nothing there, except dancing attendance 
on two or three summer girls.” 

His companion demurred: “And would 
that be so dreadful? Anyhow, I need you 
to-night to keep one girl happy and occu- 
pied while I am with her charming cousin. 
You think life’s one great object is to to 
make money. Be silent; I note your pro- 
test, and the light of warfare in your big 
blue eyes. I tell you that life’s greatest ob- 
ject is making love; and you know it, Fred. 


Trout Stream and a Marriage. 


BROWN. 


Didn’t I hear you out in the starlight last 
night, too happy to sleep? 
ing: 


You were sing- 


“*When the moon shone in its glory, 
Then I told hfe’s sweetest story 
To the girl I loved at beauteous Pocono 


The blonde giant’s face grew stern. “That 
singing was a cynical burlesque, based on 
unwelcome memeories of your own silly 
‘spooning.’ So my object in life is to make 
money, and your object is to make love! 
But how about this?” 

He waved his hand at the exquisite 
views, visible on all sides except where the 
bluff behind them held its pines and spruces. 
Delaware Water Gap lay in dreamy distance 
far down the valley. Partridges were drum- 
ming. The song of the little river mingled 
with wind sighs among the pines. Fred con- 
tinued: 

“You make money and you make love. 
What then? Marriage—to become disillu- 
sioned and nurse a broken Heart. But this 
nature beauty proffers steadfast joy. Pur- 
suit and study of the lovely in nature bring 
best happiness—far more than piling dollars 
high, or dreaming of a sweetheart’s brown 
hair and eyes. Hear the water talking? 
This is an Eden, and I shall stay in it and 
be happy, as Adam was before he lost that 
rib.” 

“Stop your rhapsody and come along 
with me,” insisted Don. “Come now, and 
rest after our walk to the hotel. Our dress 
suits are already there. Man, do you realize 
that various girls vote you an attractive 
bachelor? Besides, here is a bit of news 
that I meant to reserve as a surprise. You'll 
meet Miss Houndolph—a beauty, rich and 
anu authoress. Besides, she loves to fish— 
whipped this very stream last June. She 
arrived yesterday on the Mount Pocono spe 
cial from New York.” 

Fred’s face lighted with what he meant 
to be a pitying smile. The Don’s case was 
so hopeless. The idea of such a prospect 
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Trout water. 


luring him away from the camp! For what? 
To talk books and exchange smirks with an 
aspiring blue stocking! 

“Rich,” he growled, “an authoress, and 
presumptively a contemptuous critic of man. 
Spoiled with money and the printing press. 
Bound to be an exacting ingrate when she is 
a wife. Houndolph, you say? Wonder if 
she’s a niece of that old curmudgeon and 
cad who is one of our directors. He ‘repre- 
sents’ our German bond-owners and stock- 
holders in our board. You know I am the 
confidential secretary of our president, but 
that ancient bear never speaks to me as he 
passes into the board room. The real di- 
rectors are also the head officers of the big 
trunk line that has bought enough of our 
stock to control the policy and traffic of our 
lines. All four of those really big fellows 
nod and speak to me as they pas through 
my office. They realize that I am as much 
of a man as anything wearing trousers. Oh 
you may smile, but I resent any offensive 
lack of courtesy between gentlemen. The 


kindly manner of those big officers averted 
danger for them. I had learned from out- 
side sources that they were secretly buying 
our stock. I could have resigned my po- 
sition and warned the now ousted men, who 
would have made a mutual pool contract not 
to sell any part of their stock, and that 
would have protected them. You know I 
did that very thing in the case of the Trans- 
Lake Region system—a 4,000-mile road— 
and that it would now be ansorbed into the 
big North & South railway if the manager 
of that system had not broken his promises 
and contract with me. I tell you that old 
Houndolph is a mere dummy director. 
Passes my desk with his nose in the air, 
does he? Wait! Next month he will be 
asked to resign as a director. And I tell 
you in confidence that I have an option, 
signed by him and delivered by his brokers, 
entitling me to take a thousand shares of 
our common stock from him at five points 
above sixty. The stock will touch par with- 
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in thirty days. He will be made to lose at 
least $35,000 by his—” 

“What a revengeful fellow you are, 
Fred!” 

“Not at ali. He will make a profit any- 
how of about ten thousand, for he bought 
around fifty-five. I do not help lofty people 
who cannot recognize equals. Houndolph! 
That name alone would keep me in camp. 
Get some other fellow to amuse her. An 
heiress and writer will not lack moths to 
buzz about her. I shall read in the tent 
until four, and then go up to the second pool 
and catch a few trout for my supper.” 

“What a long speech, Fred! Have you 
finished your tirade against women and lady 
writers?” 

“Yes, but I warn you that you are in dan- 
ger. Beware, for you have no guardian. Re- 
main here and be safe.” 

Don capitulated, but aimed a parting 
shaft. 

“Bet you a suit of clothes you'll be sorry 
you stayed here yourself; and I'll leave it 
to your own word of honor. 

“Done!” snapped Fred. 


* * ” * * - . 


Three hours later he sat alone among the 
pines, on a log spanning the stream, and 
with his rubber clad feet in the water. How 
beautiful the world! How the little river 
talked to itself; how vital and varied the 
beauty of the forest! He had only three 
small trout in his creel; but the spell of 
the woods was upon and held him, and his 
rod lay unused, 

A low rumble of thunder and the rise of 
titanic cloud domes into the upper south- 
west sky roused him, and he advanced to- 
ward the pool which he had reserved for 
his final evening fishing. A dark basin of 
rock over which great pines leaned on either 
side. Foam circled slowly on the big eddy, 
and creamed away along the left bank to the 
continued deep water below. 

Poising the pliable bamboo rod he ex- 
tended the line, by careful swinging and re- 
lease from the reel, until forty feet of its 
oiled silk thread were passing back and 
forth in sure answer to the rod’s supple 
guidance. Then, silent as a hawk’s swoop, 
straight to the center of the eddy, the gray- 


drake and brown-hackle kissed the deep 
water. 
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A flash, gleam, flying spray! A singing 
reel and ominous bending of the rod, while 
a hooked fish darted about the pool at the 
end of a taut line which cut the water. Then 
the fish rushed to the top of the little fall, 
went over it and fell six feet into the long 
reach of deep and steady stream below 
where the chances of capture were all 
against the angler! 

Fred stood in an “impossible” place for 
landing that trout. Alders and roots along 
both banks. The ledge of rock on which he 
stood was six feet higher than the surface 
of that long water reach. He could not wade 
there; the stream was ten feet deep. Be- 
low, a mass of driftwood spanning the whole 
current. <A four-ounce rod, and the fish 
jerking at a tiny hook. Fred was barely 
able to stop the quick runs toward the roots 
on either side. 

And now the unexpected happens. A 
cheery, excited voice comes to him through 
the alders along the right bank below. 

“Steady, steady! I'll net him for you!” 

With eyes on the line, he yet from their 
corners sees a stunning girl lower herself 
among the brush, plant one rubber-booted 
foot in the edge of the water, sustain her 
own weight by grasping a birch bush with 
her left hand, while her right arm is extend- 
ing a Janding net well out towards the fish. 

Ten seconds later she is scrambling up 
the bank, her hair loosened in her passage 
through the jungle of brush, but voicing her 
delight as a big trout flops inside the land- 
ing net. Fred reels in the freed hook and 
joins her, raising his cap. 

A girl wearing a gray fishing hat, a short 
blue flannel fishing skirt, long rubber boots 
and a light colored short fitting coat. A girl 
with black eyes ablaze with the joy of that 
capture! She laid the fish far back on the 
moss and fairly dazzled him with dimples 
and good-will as she almost shouted: 

“Over a two-pounder! With all my heart 
I congratulate you, sir. I hope my action 
was not ill-timed and hasty, for you know 
you might have lost—” 

“Surely I would; the fish is yours. A 
grand trout saved to me by a pretty woman. 
Yes, you are (for she had raised her hand 
in deprecation), and I shall always remem- 
ber the picture you made when landing that 


fish. Talk about wood-nymphs! I am very 
grateful!” 
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A dull red mounted to her face and into 
the roots of her hair. 

“Spare me your compliments; we are 
trout fishers, and flattery is unworthy of the 
gentle craft. If you were not a trout fisher 
I should tell you that my rod and reel ought 
to adequately explain my presence here. My 
father is fishing somewhere up the stream 
and must soon pass here. He loves angling, 
too. So you took this big fellow on the gray 
drake. I must—Oh!” 

A flash, followed by the long roll of 
thunder! Heavy, advancing drops of rain 
were coming through the woods, falling on 
the leaves like volleys of buck shot. Al- 
ready their pellets were making little mina- 
rets on the surface of the pool. And Fred 
took off his rubber coat. 

“Quick!” he ordered. “Put this right on, 
or you will be drenched. I insist; there is 
no time for objection. This will be a long, 
cold storm. While your father is coming 
and will pass here, step down this decline 
with me and avail yourself of the shelter of 
my tent, just around that next clump of 
pines, and right on the bank. I left a good 
campfire there; I’ll brand it up, and you will 
be warm. I happen to have my business 
card here in my fly-book. See, I am Fred 
Warner, and, perforce, temporarily your 
host and protector. I feel and am responsi- 
ble for your comfort and safety, and escape 
from a wetting. 

Now, he also blushed as he watched her 
donning the coat, and regarding him with 
amused eyes. But her words were grateful. 

“All right; keep your card. Your trout 
rod and our joint fish are your best introduc- 
tion. Your name is yet immaterial.” 

“Yet!” So even in the pouring rain and 
hubbub of bending trees, she permitted to 
him that quick glimpse of the future. And 
he noted as the rain pelted his shoulders 
until it rose again in spray, that he was 
anxious for a bear, not too large, to come 
out of the brush and try to attack her. He 
would like to do things to that bear. 

The cozy tent and replenished campfire 
were indeed refuges. The rain fell in wind- 
driven sheets, and the woods were filled 
with the chill of the driving mist. Darkness 
also filled the forest and settled upon the 
far landscapes. He noted with satirical self- 


scrutiny how glad he was that it rained and 
was cold. 
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She accepted the proffered camp stool 
and assurances of being more than wel- 
come. From her shelter she watched him, 
now in his rubber coat again, piling more 
brush and wet sticks on the fire. She could 
hear the water “swash-swash” in his rubber 
boots as he walked. He was very wet, but 
a real Prince Charming. She called him 
from the fire and rain, extended her hand, 
and fairly shouted, for all the forest was a 
voice: 

“I appreciate all this. Thank you, sir!” 

“Oh, I’m having a jolly good time,” he 
replied in protest. “Like a wetting. Been 
very dry up here. Hope you don’t find it so 
now. Change is interesting, and will bene- 
fit the woods—and me,” he added, lamely. 
Then they both laughed hysferically until 
tears mingled with the rain on their cheeks, 
and he wondered why. 

He grabbed a coffee pot blackened with 
smoke from the fires of a week’s camping 
meals, filled it with water from the spring, 
and hung it on its chain, fastened to the 
cross pole high above the fire, and then re- 
turned to the shelter of the tent. 

“Why don’t you ask me who I am?” she 
pouted. 

“IT know already that you are a lady need- 
ing shelter, fire and food, and protection 
until your father arrives. You must eat 
half of this big trout and drink coffee and 
rest. Then I shall have you wear my coat 
again, light the lantern and pilot you five 
miles to your hotel. But first I may leave 
you here while I try to find your father. 
However, now we must eat supper.” 

“Yes, for I am famished.” 

“Think you can eat the whole of the big 
trout? I have three little fellows besides.” 

She reached for her own trout creel and 
showed him a dozen fish, all over eight 
inches long. “Dress all you wish from 
them,” was her practical permission before 
becoming silent. 

How he blessed the rain! The fiercely 
burning fire warmed and dried him. No re- 
sponses came to his shouts—signals for her 
absent father. 

He dressed and fried eight trout, hugging 
himself over the happy chance which had 
made him hire a country lad to journey to 
Mt. Pocono and return with a basket filled 
with rusk, cheese, a jar of honey, ham, ezgs, 
butter and a package of “Saratoga chips.” 
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With badinage at his clumsy cooking and 
nousekeeping, she was actuaily helping him 
put their trout supper on the little pine 
board, now just inside the tent! Finally, in 
came the frying pan filled with cooked trout. 
Without a word each occupied a camp stool, 
and buried a nose inside a cup of hot coffee. 

Heavy steps outside. At its door ap- 
peared another rain-drenched trout fisher- 
man. Fred fairly jumped; it was that hate 
ful old Houndolph, who was being hugged 
by the girl. 

“Thank heaven, Florence, but don’t choke 
me,” objected her father. “Thought you 
were lost. Awfully careless of me to bring 
you up here and lose you. This river is so 
crooked, and I was delayed. Lost a big one 
up yonder around the bend, and tried hard 
to hook another. Had a fright, thinking of 
you as out in the woods, cold and wet. Was 
hustling down to town to organize a search- 
ing party. Have tramped a good two hours 
around in the hills up yonder, calling your 
name. What made you fish the stream so 
fast?” 

So her name was Florence, and she was 
old Houndolph’s daughter! Horrors! This 
wood beauty and lady angler the child of 
Houndolph, the despised, the disliked! But 
did he hate him quite so much now? He 
was already placing another tin cup and 
plate on the pine board. 

“Glad to see you, sir. Sit over on the 
side nearest the fire, and share the coffee 
and fried trout, Mr. Houndolph. And you 
really like to fish?” 

“Passionately fond of it. Don’t this look 
like it? And I doubly love the woods and 
outdoor life. Been here a month except 
three days. Been fishing for trout in the 
Pocono streams over thirty years—come 
back every season. Here now.” This be- 
tween swallows of coffee. 

Again came Fred’s quick, satirical self- 
knowledge and examination. He was ac- 
tually grateful for this chance to be kind to 
the contemptuous director. He noted the 
old gentleman’s indecision about what to do. 
He had decided already, and acted. 

“See the stars up there in the cloud-rift? 
The rain will soon stop, but the woods will 
remain wet and cold. Over five miles to 
the hotel, and a mooniess night. What walk- 
ers you are! Yes, I know how the stream 


leads one on and on. But eat and drink, 
and rest here. Neither your daughter nor 
yourself must leave this tent to-night. My 
camp is under your orders. I have an en- 
gagement anyhow at Mt. Pocono—promised 
to help in the German at the ball there. (He 
hoped to be forgiven that fib.) So I am off 
for town with my lantern. Just say what 
you would like for dinner to-morrow, and 
I'll include it in the supplies I will have 
brought along with me during the forenoon. 
Not a word, sir; you are not only more than 
welcome, but I am delighted to fee: that I 
am of service to you and yours. Regular 
lark! Could not have fixed it better. You'll 
find a change or two of clothing in the camp 
chest there in the corner, and the spruce 
bough couches and the blankets will be com- 
fortabie. You have enough trout for your 
breakfasts, and I’ll see that you have more 
for your dinners. You are to be my guests 
—long as you like, and the longer the bet- 
ter,” he added, but not venturing to look at 
either. 

Silence, and he began again as he real- 
ized their hesitation. 

‘Fishing’s excellent up here in another 
branch; hope you'll both let me show you 
where that is. I owe it to your daughter, 
sir; she saved a two-pound trout for me. 
Not afraid to stay here, are you’ If so, I 
might say that a good pistol is in that camp 
chest, I—Eh? 

For the young woman was smiling as she 
took a pistol of her own from a dress pock- 
et, and the old gentleman was eyeing him 
very hard between mouthfuls of fish and 
swallows of coffee. 

“Young man, where have I seen you )e- 
fore?” he demanded. 

Fred returned the cool glance, and an- 
swered icily: 

“You astonish me. Thought you were 
always unaware of my presence. I am con- 
fidential secretary to the president of the 
West & East railroad.” 

“Oh, yes; I recognize you now.” 

“Thanks, awfully.” 

“But you love to fish for trout up here, 
don’t you?” 

This was the last straw for Fred, who an- 
swered rather impatiently: “Do I love to 
fish for trout? Fill a barrel with water and 
put it here in the woods, and I'll fish in it 
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all day and have an immensely good time.” 

The old man surrendered, saying, as he 
extended his hand: 

“Permit me to apologize to 
Thought you were a mere clerk. (“The old 
heathen,” thought Fred.) “Young man, I 
did not know of this hidden link. Why, we 
are brother sportsmen! and now, I owe you 
a considerable debt of gratitude. Thank 
you for all your courtesy.” 

But Fred was lighting the lantern and 
peering at the wall of darkness surrounding 
the camp fire. He “assembled” the brands 
of the fire, piling them more closely; threw 
more sticks on its heap and wade them good 
night. 

“One moment, sir,” Fiorence insisted. “I 
want to say, God bless you, sir, and that I 
am ‘sorry your walk will be so dark and 
wet.” 

He looked down at her helplessly. A 
bedraggled, wet bunch of wood violets hung 
limply on the front of her jersey. With a 
woman's intuition she divined his thought, 
and the faces of the two men were a study 
as she pinned them on the lapel of his un- 
der-coat. 


you, sir. 


* * * * * *” * 


Long after midnight, as the cadences of 
“The Blue Danube” rose to his windows 
from the ball room, Fred pondered eagerly 
over all the incidents with which the last 
ten hours had been crowded. How short 
the walk through the woods had seemed to 
him, with his head and heart so full! What 
a queer old fellow her father was! But 
again and again he said: “He likes to fish 
for trout, and he loves the woods. An old 
snob, but he loves to fish! Can’t be so very 
bad, then. We'll see.” And how very fair 
and sweet Miss Houndolph was! 

Don had his own innings now. He was 
sleepy, while Fred’s eyes were wide and 
full of thought, unconscious amid a shower 
of raillery. 

“And to think,” Don grumbled before go- 
ing to his own room, “to think that you, sly 
rascal and lucky angler, have met and are 
actually the host of your honored ‘friend’ 
Houndolph and his paragon of a daughter! 
This very moment he is wearing a pair of 
your dry trousers; and they’re too big for 
him.” 

” > . . 7 * 
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A fortnight later old Mr. Houndolpnh left 
the board room of the West & East railway 
for the last time. His compulsory resigna- 
tion had been handed to the secretary. Fred 
watched him as he disappeared in the de- 
scending elevator with three other men who 
were yet directors. 
Fred moralized: 

“That is what I asked you to come over 
and see. Did I not prophesy truly? 
new owners have just voted to retire our 
preferred stock at par, substituting for it 
second-lien bonds, dollar for dollar. The 
common is now the only stock. They have 
increased its dividend rate to five per cent., 
and declared the first dividend on it at that 
rate in there not ten minutes ago. That 
means a rise of the price of the stock on 
‘Change when the market opens in the morn 
ing, of over thirty-five points.” 

“Well, interesting, but what of it?” 
demanded. 

“Only that I had expected to call on Mr. 
Houndolph’s broker before 10 o'clock to 
morrow and demand the performance of his 
signed contract to deliver a thousand shares 
of our common at five points above sixty. 
See, here is a certified check to pay for that 
stock, which I have held for nearly three 
months awaiting the sure end. And that 
would have been a little jar or reminder that 
even a director’s haughty dignity had cost 
him a handsome fortune. Have had this up 
my sleeve.” 

“Yes, Fred, but you love his daughter, 
and it would be a miserable 

“You are not the keeper of my 
science; I am merely stating facts to you, 
not a question of ethics. You told me once 
that life’s two best objects are to make 
money and make love. Am | not trying to 
do fairly well at both? But to me there is 
a vital third and best object in life—loving 
study and communion with forest, stream, 
sea and mountains, out in God’s 
world!” 

“But are you going to 
father, sir?” Don’s voice was full of re 
proach, even contempt. 

“Wait a moment. 
swer to that,” retorted Fred. 

He pulled down the little lever of a call 
box, and as it buzzed, he took from a pri- 
vate compartment of the office safe a big 


Then, turning to Don, 


These 


Don 


con- 


glorious 


strike at her 


You'll get a quick an- 
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brown envelope filled with papers. Select- 
ing one he marked ink lines with a stub 


pen thickly over the signature there, which 
he also nearly tore apart from the paper. 
In addition he wrote across the whole face 
of the paper the word “canceled’ and signed 
his own name below the word. As he placed 
the mutilated, void contract in another en- 
velope and directed it to Mr. W. H. Houn- 
dolph, Berkeley Flats, City, and handed it 
to the answering messenger boy for deliv- 
ery as addressed, he did not see the relief 
spreading over Don’s face. Finally he took 
from the safe a worn fly-book and showed 
Don a faded bunch of wood violets, 
there between leaves of white silk. 


pressed 


“Old fellow, don’t you understand? It 
is nature’s Freemasonry. My honored old 
friend loves to fish, and loves the woods, 


and is her father! He is humiliated enough 
already. And, Don, I want you to be my 
man, for that good girl and I—we’re 
going back to my camp next spring to spend 
our honeymoon.” 


best 


“With all my heart I congratulate you,” 
cried Don. 

“Whew,” Fred. “Exactly 
what she said to me when she netted and 


responded 
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landed the big trout. If I ever forget to be 
more than good and kind to her, may the 
Lord have mercy on my soul, for I shall be 
merciless. And, by the way, Don, I’m not 
sorry I remained at the camp that night, 
but get measured for that suit of clothes 
and send the bill to me. 


Svening again at the Tobyhanna trout 
camp, now enlarged and perfectly appointed. 
Peace brooding over the green hills whose 
rubied crests have borne the sunsets of a 
thousand years. 
Fred and his wife. 
“How quiet you are!” 


Before the camp fire sit 


she teased. 

“Yes, I was thinking of life’s three best 
objects—to make love and to make money, 
and to be camping here among the pines.” 

A brown head settles down on his big 
shoulder as she asks: 

“Fred, 1 have a little confession to make. 
You remember that You really 
do? Well, hooked him, I had 
watched you ever so long. I saw you sit- 
ting on that log with your rubber boots in 
And 


big trout? 
before you 


the water, and looking and dreaming. 


you were splendid 
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Sweetheart, sweetheart! the evening winds are soughing 
A requiem in the spectral cyprus tree— 
Sweet, melancholy love!—yet sadder, sweeter 
Are these endearing words from you to me, 
“Sweetheart, sweetheart.” 


Sweetheart, sweetheart! the roses nod and whisper, 
While morning zephyrs kiss away the dew— 
Communing love in vesperal tones fantastic, 
And yet they can not say, as I to you, 
“Sweetheart, sweetheart.” 


Sweetheart, sweetheart! the wood-bird, from his bower 
Of green and blossoms, sings above his nest, 
And tells his mate of heart-love by his music— 
Yet these dear words ne’er echo from his breast, 
“Sweetheart, sweetheart.” 


Sweetheart, sweetheart! the mermaid woos her lover, 
By moon-light glimmer, on the coral reef, 
With siren strains, in concert with the breakers, 
And fain would sing with mortal love and grief, 
“Sweetheart, sweetheart.” 


“Sweetheart, sweetheart!’’—words spoken not in heaven 
For angels can not love as mortals do— 
. But sympathy of Eros gave this measure 
To tell, in part, my burning love to you, 
Sweetheart, sweetheart. 


W. ESTILL PHIPPS. 








The real, real thing. Photo by T. E. Gilpin 
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\ Wyoming mountain lion in tree 











FACE TO FACE WITH A CASCADE COUGAR. 


W. K. THOMAS. 


The summer before we had camped for 
seven weeks on the banks of Devil’s lake, 
in the heart of the British National park, 
near Bamff, hence we thought we knew ex- 
actly the requirements of-a similar camp 
under the Three Sisters mountains, in Ore- 
gon. It was a two-day trip, due east from 
the last thirty miles was a tedious drive 
the railroad, up the Mackenzie river, and 
through burnt timber. 

Our party consisted of six or eight of 
the best and most social families of Eugene, 
all of whom, except the writer and his wife, 
had camped at Foley’s hot springs before 
and were well acquainted with the existing 
conditions. Well, the first night was spent 
under a long wood shed, owned by a French- 
man, whose hospitality was not proverbial, 
although he did allow us to use some hay 
to spread our blankets on. Our roost would 
have made a unique flash-light picture, with 
all the young girls bunched in the center, 
between two of their protecting mothers. 
On either side they were flanked by the 
other ladies, while the men occupied and 
guarded the extreme ends. We must have 
resembled a long line of unevenly cut cord- 
wood, as we lay stretched under that open 
shed. 

Bolivar Cogswell, whom we had hired to 
keep us supplied with fresh venison, had us 
up with the birdies for an early start, but it 
was nightfall when we had our tents pitched 
about a quarter of a mile north of Mr. Ro- 
ney’s spring house. It was not until the 
next morning that we were able to fully ap- 
preciate the beauty of our camp site. We 
were nestled in the shadows of the Three 
Sisters’ snowy mantles. Way to the south 
Diamond peak was flashing the sunlight 
from its icy tip. To the north the cap of 
Mount Hood was barely discernable above 
Black Butte. Our tents were in a hollow 
square on a grassy knoll, and below us, to 
the north, dashed Horse creek, chasing it- 
self to join the Mackenzie some miles below. 

We had just finished a hasty survey and 
were about to light the fires for breakfast 





when we heard a shot up the creek, and be- 
fore we could imagine what was up a fine 
buck sprang from the bush into the open; 
then a second shot and he made one leap 
and dropped dead. Our guide, Cogswell, had 
secured his first meat in sight of the camp 
before all of us were up. 

The men had fishing and hunting to their 
hearts’ content for several weeks, while the 
ladies enjoyed bathing in the warm plunge, 
made by damming the overflow from the 
hot springs, or played cards, in the square, 
to the disgust of a party of superanuated 
ministers, who were the guests of Mr. Ro- 
ney, coming there to drink the hot waters 
for rheumatic or other ailments. 

One morning the writer started out alone 
for mountain trout—those little fellows, not 
much larger than sardines, that lie hidfen 
in the pools underneath the fais of the small 
snow-water streams that plunge down the 
mountain sides. All he ..d with him was a 
rod with about five feet of line tied firmly to 
the end, and a heavy cord to string the fish 
on. Starting at the bottom, where the 
stream pitched into Horse creek, he fished 
up, emptying pool after pool. You must fish 
for these Cascade trout without being seen. 
Creep up and cast your fly, and if you are 
not seen, it will tax your celerity to whip 
them out, for the trout leap at your cast al- 
most instantly. Once they see you, it’s up 
to you to move on up to another pool be- 
neath a waterfall. 

The writer had been gone an hour or 
more and had a goodly string, which grew 
heavy as he toiled and clambored up behind 
or over the rocks. Below he could see the 
smoke from the camp and now and then he 
could hear a laugh from the card players, 
or a scream from the frolicking bathers, 
hence he knew he wasn’t very far from 
home, although it didn’t occur to him at the 
time. He made up his mind fo try just one 
more pool and then quit. In order to do so 
he had to climb around back of a huge split 
boulder, through which the waters were 
splashing. Reaching the top he found that 
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a large tree had been blown or fallen across, 
bridging this rift. It seemed best to cross 
over and go up on the other side. With the 
rod in his right hand and the string of fish 
in the other, he placed one foot on the tree, 
ready to jump up—the other foot for the 
necessary balance—when he chanced to 
measure the tree with his eye, to gauge the 
distance. His other foot never touched the 
tree, for there, on the opposite end, lay a 
mountain lion, looking squarely at him. The 
beast didn’t growl. He didn‘t move, but the 
writer did. The rod went one way and the 
fish the other as he ait the trail for camp, 
thinking at every jump and rou. taat the cou- 
gar would come pouncing on him. Out of 
breath he ran in among the card players, 
trying to speak but couldn’t, for the scare 
was still on him. “What’s the matter, 
Thomas?” said J. B. Rhinehart, with his 
Yankee nasal drawl. “Seen a ghost? You 
look whiter than a painted fence.” As soon 
as he could get his breath the writer ex- 
plained the cause of his fright and got the 
laugh on himself good and proper, for none 
thought it possible for a mountain lion to be 
lying around so near camp, in daylight, 
though we had heard them crying nearly 
every night. Jim Hoffman said nothing, but 
went in his tent and came out with his rifle. 
Then he spoke up, saying, “Get your gun 
and show us where you saw him last: we 
may get a shot at him.” “No, thank you, 
not to-day,” was the reply. 
don’t belong to me! 


“That cougar 


I didn’t lose him! [I'll 
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tell you where he was the last time I saw 
him, and you can hunt him, if you like. Just 
follow up that stream till you come to a big 
split boulder; across it on top is a tree. 
You'll see my rod and a string of fish there 
somewhere.” Rhinehart went with him, 
however, and they hadn’t been gone over 
fifteen minutes till we heard two sharp, 
quick reports like someone hitting the head 
of an empty oil barrel with a stick. Half an 
hour later they marched triumphantly into 
camp with the mountain lion hanging be- 
tween them on a pole, as seen in accom- 
panying illustration. The writer held up 
one end of the pole while Mr. Rhinehart got 
his camera and focused it. 

Mr. Rhinehart his original 
made the exposure, though his hand trem- 
bled so he could hardly place the cap on. 
Mr. Hoffman explained that though they 
made no effort to keep quiet or to creep up, 
they found the breast crouched on the end 


Then he gave 
position and 


of the tree, apparently in the same position 
he was when first seen. 
killing him instantly. He measured eight 
feet from tip to tip. How Hoffman took one 
of the cougar’s hams and palmed it off on 
the preachers for a leg of veal is another 
story, but when the writer asked him if he 
brought down his string of fish, he replied: 
“I should say not! I didn’t lose any fish. 
I'll tell you where they were tlie last time 


They both fired, 


I saw them and you can hunt them if you 
like.” 

















View on Big Hole River, Mont 
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Mountain goats killed at Glacier Station, on the W. P. & Y. 
Ry. by W. H. Case and Mr. Wafe. The largest goat weighed 
329 pounds and was six years old. The smallest goat 
weighed 250 pounds. 


MY ALASKAN_ TRIP. 


Fourth Paper. 


DR. J. W. SHULTS. 


Skagua, Alaska, July 23, 1904. crosses the mountains at Chillkoot Pasy 

This beautiful little city nestles in the Skagua differs greatly from any other 
plateau at the foot of Mount Dewey. It Alaskan town in that it is built on solid 
fronts on the east arm of Lynn Canal. The ground instead of stilts. The houses, both 
plateau contracts rapidly at its northern’ residence and business, are first-class and 
end until it forms a deep canon, and through the people correspond favorably with the 


it runs the White Pass Railroad, that buildings. 
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Having less than twelve hours to spend 
in the city I was fortunate in meeting, soon 
after landing, some of the best sportsmen 
in Alaska, namely Mr. W. H. Case and Dr. 
J. A. Baughman, and from my short ac- 
quaintance I feel warranted in stating that 
it is not enough to say that they are sports- 
men, but gentlemen as well, and any one 
that might have the good fortune to take 
a hunt with either or both of them would 
remember it as a red letter event. While 
talking to Mr. Chase I incidentally spoke 
of the killing of “Old Mose,” the big griz- 
zly of the Rockies, and he stated that the 
story of his killing failed to interest people 
in that part of the country, as it was no 
uncommon occurrence to kill bears in 
Alaska as large or larger than “Old Mose.” 
i replied that I should like to see one, but 
preferred to look at him dea:l, so was de- 
lighted when he informed me that he could 
show me the skin of one much larger than 
‘Old Mose,” and within a stone’s throw of 
his place of business. When reaching tnere 
I was greatly astonished when the hide of 
the monster was stretched on the floor. I 
took the most accurate measurements of it, 
and the length was eleven feet eight inches 
and it was ten feet ten inches wide, and was 
as dry as parchment. It is said that when 
ereen it measured twelve feet long and 
eleven feet two inches wide, and the animal 
weighed nearly eighteen hundred pounds 
This skin is the property of Major Richaru- 
son, stationed at Fort Seward, Alaska. 

Mr. Case gave me a very fine picture, 
showing two trophies of his prowess. Writ- 
ten on the back is the foilowing: “Killed 
at Glacier Station on the W. P. & Y. R. R. 
by Case and Wafe.”’ The larger goat 
weighed 329 pounds and was six years old, 
and the smaller one 250 pounds. 

Besides Mr. Case and the doctor I met 
many other clever sportsmen. Among them 
I must mention Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie. He 
is very clever with a shotgun and the grouse 
that escape his almost unerring aim may 
consider itself in luck. Mrs. McKenzie is 
a Diana indeed. She not only handles a 
shotgun in a dexterous manner, but is 
equally at home with a rifle or revolver. 
She has a very bright boy, and she is en- 
gaged this season in “teaching the young 
idea how to shoot.” Mr. Me is an engineer 


and his wife has the training of the boy, 
and from what I learned it will be to the 
boy’s advantage. Mr. McKenzie, by pre- 
vious arrangement, will make one of our 
party to Siberia and return. 

* * ae * ~~ ” * 

Our good ship drops back seventy-five 
miles to the mouth of Icy Strait. We sail 
northwest through Glacier Bay to Mui! 
Glacier, the largest in the world. This 
glacier is dense and clear as a crystal, 
totally unlike the glaciers of Norway and 
Sweden, which are dirty and opaque. It is 
three miles across its face and stands above 
the water three hundred feet and reaches 
down into the sea six hundred feet, making 
a mass of ice nine hundred feet thick. We 
are not surprised that men and women 
stand on board the ship with heads uncov- 
ered, viewing in open-mouthed wonder this 
awfully grand work of the Creator. The 
surroundings contribute immensely to its 
magnificence. On every side we behold the 
hoary heads of mountains, towering heaven- 
ward thousands upon thousands of feet. 
This great glacier, sitting here surrounded 
by snow-capped peaks, looks like a wonder- 
ful diadem, with the glacier in its center 
as the chief and most priceless jewel. No 
wonder man is awe-stricken when beholding 
it; no wonder that poets have raved over 
it and tried in vain to do it justice in rhyme 
and song. 

This great mass of ice has been slowly 
moving down towards the sea for thousands 
of years, parts of it breaking away, to be 
carried far out to sea, there melting and 
forming the great ocean. 

In 1898 this glacier presented a smooth 
face, as I have described it, and ships could 
anchor at its very base, but on the 8th day 
of October, 1898, a great rumbling was 
heard and the whole of Alaska shook and 
trembled like a monster in the throes of 
death. The glacier was rent in twain, im- 
mense fissures ran from its front for miles 
back, and the whole west side, as the earth 
trembled and swayed, broke away and tum- 
bled into the sea, and these monster ice- 
bergs that have been floating here for six 
consecutive seasons, are gradually drifting 
seaward. 

Our ship wound its way through them 
until they threatened to crush us, when we 
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stopped fourteen miles from the breast of 
the glacier. As we near these floes the 
sight is extremely beautiful. Large pieces 
that have been deeply immersed have ab- 
sorbed a pigment that imparts to the mass 
a most beautiful tint of blue, and with the 
ever-present sun reflecting all of the pris- 
matic colors of the rainbow, produces a 
sight of brilliant splendor. Aside from this 
exquisite coloring there is another fascinat- 
ing picture in these floating icebergs. We 
passed near one circular in form and 
a fourth of a mile in diameter. Its jagged 
edges stood above the water with remark- 
able uniformity, the whole resembling to 
an astonishing degree a mammoth cut-glass 
punch bowl, fit for the gods to take their 
libations from. 

At another place we see what seems to 
be an icicle standing among the larger 
masses and as we advance it assumes the 
form of an angel bending over a kneeling 
child with clasped hands uplifted. The 
drapery of the larger figure seems to be of 
white crystal blended at the bottom with 
the pale blue tints of the deep water, and 
as we pass it I feel like bowing in reverence 
to the figure. 

The time may come when these glaciers 
will have even a greater charm for the 
mercenary individual than it has for the 
sightseer. For thousands of years these 
glaciers have been carrying in their track 
dirt, rocks and minerals, to deposit them in 
the sea, and there are very good reasons 
tor believing that great quantities of pre- 
cious metals now lay at the bottom of the 
ocean near the glacier’s breast, for on the 
sides of the mountains that form the con- 
fines of this mass of ice prospectors have 
found rich deposits. 

At Davidson Glacier there lives a myste- 
rious man, who is known to the sailors as 
“the Hermit of Davidson Glacier.” It is 
said that his home is under the glacier. We 
had anchored two miles from this glacier 
and boats were lowered and filled with tour- 
ists, but before they had reached the shore 
the boat of the hermit hove in sight. It 
appeared so sudden and mysteriously that 
no one seemed to know from what quarter 
it came. The hermit, on reaching the ship, 
tied his boat to the ladder, climbed to the 
deck and immediately repaired to the purs- 
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er’s office and made his usual request for 
papers and magazines. He was loaded to 
the guards with this literature, which he 
deposited in his boat and returned to the 
deck for a visit of an hour. Many of the 
passengers crowded about him and put ques- 
tions fast and furious. He seemed to be 
perfectly at ease and parried like a skillful 
swordsman, answering such questions as 
he chose to and evading in a clever manner 
those that he wished to ignore. His lan- 
guage would indicate that he was not only 
the possessor of a fair education, but also 
of the arts and sciences, and had some 
knowledge of the’ classics. After convers- 
ing for some time, without a word of good- 
bye he took his departure, and soon had 
vanished as mysteriously as he came. 

In the month of October, 1903 (one of 
the ship’s officers told me), the hermit came 
aboard the “Queen” and, seeking the cap- 
tain, explained that he wanted passage to 
Seattle but hadn’t a dollar to pay for it. 
The captain concluded to take him, how- 
ever, and when they landed the pair re- 
paired to the First National Bank of that 
place and the hermit produced a nugget of 
gold as big as a cocoanut and exchanged it 
for $4,676 in coin. It is rumored that old 
Capt. J. J. Carey, second officer of the 
“Spokane,” takes East many big nuggets, 
and that he is in cahoots with the hermit 
of Davidson Glacier. 

After three hours spent in this wonder- 
ful bay we took our way back to Icy Sound 
and out through Cross Sound. Rounding 
the Island of Yakobi we enter the open sea 
and steam south until we reach Sitka. 

This little city is a place of marvelous 
interest, first on account of its antiquity, 
for here the first permanent settlement was 
made by Barranoff,. nearly two hundred 
years ago. The site, for a city of its size, 
was well chosen. Its climate is a marvel 
to those who do not understand the cause 
and effect. Come as you may, from the 
north, east or south, through ice and snow, 
when you reach Sitka you find a soft, moist, 
balmy and salubrious climate. This is 
caused by the close proximity of the Japan- 
ese Gulf Stream.. This current, flowing from 
and warmed by the tropics, is hundreds of 
miles in breadth and its depth reaches the 
bottom of the ocean. It flows north until 
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Muir Glacier after the earthquake in 1898. 
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its course is deflected by the chain of 


islands known as the Aleutian Chain, which 


1s 


the boundary between the Pacific Ocean 
and Bearing Sea. It keeps this circular 
course until it reaches the Sitkian Archi- 


pelago, and it is this warm water that tem- 
pers the atmosphere at 
and 


Sitka to mildness, 
to- 
provided 


within the limit 


where can be 
be 


germinate and mature 


enough soil scraped 


gether vegetables can raised, 


they 
of their six weeks’ summer 


i had 


learned, after traveling this far, 
that the greatest fund of information was 
possessed by the clergy of the missions 
that were to be found everywhere in 
Alaska, the Greeko-Russian Church having 
set the example years ago. These missions 
are interesting in many ways They take 
great pride in the furnishing of their 
churches The first sight of the ancient 
church you see that it is surmounted by a 
cross of solid silver, twelve feet high and 
ten feet across the arms. Stepping within 


this antique edifice you are at 
with the 
church 


once struck 
The 
would afford stand- 
four 


dazzling sight 
but 


ing room for possibly 


presented. 
is not large, 
hundred people. 


No seats are furnished, as the congregation 


stands or kneels during the entire service. 
The massive and magnificent furnishings 
are all crowded into the front end of the 
building. The priest, who was my guide, 
started in like a clever book agent, that had 
his piece so well learned that he had no 
fear of missing a word, in answer to my 
question as to how long the church had 
been built. His start reminded me of the 


start of a great engine. 
and all that 
of the great 
and there 


His steam was up 


was required was the pulling 
balance wheel over the center, 


doubt 


was no in my mind but 
what he could run a week without oiling. 

He commenced with a bow. “Accord- 
ing to official and private authority the 
foundation of this church was laid on No- 
vember 20, 1848. That was a time in the 
life of the Russian colonies in America 


which has receded into the remote past as 
regards both and American his- 
tory, judging by the advance made by both 
nations in the half Within 
many disasters, trials, 
the 
Archangel’s 


Russian 


last century. 


that period many 


have passed over cross which 


Church; but 


sur- 
that 


rounds the 
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cross stands victorious, shining brightly. 
This church is placed at present in an ex- 
tremely favorable condition, standing on the 
territory of so free and enlightened a coun- 
try as the United States 


bud wrapped 


of America, no 
in the folds of the 
a ripening fruit, if such be the 
will of the divine power.” 


longer a 


calyx, but 

I will stop him here long enough to ex 
plain that an ikon is a sacred picture made 
of metal. I pained to admit that until 
“His Reverende” explained it me I did 
not the meaning of the word, and | 
am as smart as a few of the people that | 
write for. 

The priest held his breath while I wrote 
this paragraph. 
centric, 


am 


to 
know 


I once more pulled the ec 
he said, pointing to a 
table representing the last supper: 
this door is a sumptuous “Ikon,” 
ing “The Last Supper,” 


when long 
“Above 
represent- 
in a massive silver 
casing of considerable value and great artis 
tic worth. Before it hangs a large silver 
(meaning, I suppose, a lamp), the 
the commander of the brig “Poly- 


lampad 
gift 
phemus’ 


of 
when she was performing in the 
year 1888 a long and arduous voyage in the 
Pacific Ocean.” Pointing to the Madonna, 
“In the production of this ‘Ikon’ 


than four hundred 


he said: 


more pounds of silver 


and gold were used of the aggregate value 


of $32,000. In bringing this precious and 
holy ‘Ikon’ from Russia, it being part of 


the cargo of the good ship “Neva,” which 
was wrecked at the foot of Mount Edge- 
while on her way to Sitka and with 
disastrous results, the sea swallowed 


come 
most 
a large and rich booty and not a soul es- 
caped to tell the story. But the following 
day the found upon the beach 
among the breakers of the Pacific. 

“This ‘Ikon,’ ”’ 


‘Ikon’ was 


he said, “is a pearl of 
Russian ecclesiastical art, which cannot but 
strike every lover of the pure and holy in 
production. The countenances of the 
Virgin and of the Holy Child are sweeter 
than the radiance of the stars. It was a 
true artist’s brush that produced these 
heavenly faces of ineffable mildness. The 
charm and novelty lies in its entire har- 
mony with the purity of true religious in- 
spiration. 


its 


“During an armed uprising of the In- 


dians they broke into the church and began 
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to destroy with hatchets, knives and shots 
the objects of Christian worship. Our Holy 
Mother manifested her power of interces- 
sion, but not until an Indian spear had in- 
flicted a cruel wound on the sacred counte- 
nance of the ‘Ikon’ by 
nose, as you see. 


knocking off the 


The windows of the church command a 
magnificent view of the sea, the Sitkian 
Archipelago and the majestic circle of snow- 
clad mountains. At early mass worshipers 
ean look on the radiance of a polar dawn 
and a gorgeous sunrise. In front of the 
main facade of the church two mighty ce- 
dars lift their majestic heads, ever whisper- 
ing their mysterious dreams to each other.” 
Here I yelled, “Toot, toot!” 
snapped. 


at taking 


My penc_. had 
I will explain that I am no slouch 
dictation, three hundred words 
per minute being ice cream to me, but here 
was a man with a spring to his tongue 
longer than that in a Waterbury watch, and 
a balance wheel too light by half. When 
my pencil behind 
him. He stood in a mystified way, expect- 
ing me to start him off again; but no, I 
had 


broke I was five words 


enough. 
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I asked: “Did you tell me that the ‘Neva,’ 
the ship that brought the ‘Ikon’ 
sia was torn into 


from Rus 
toothpicks?” “Yes,” he 
I stated that I would leave Sitka 
within a few hours and when in open water, 
if I saw any four-hundred-pound cook 
floating on the surface of the sea |] 
believe the floating ‘Ikon’ fake. He j 
at me with clenched fists 
velt 


answered. 


stoves 
would 
imped 
, and with a Roose- 
with his nose in prox 
imity to mine, he hissed: “Don’t you belie 
me?” 


erin and close 


He was so angry that in 
teeth the muscles of his cheeks contracted 
with such force that 


shutting his 


great knots stood out 
at the angle of his jaw. I, thinking that we 
were alone, laughingly replied, ‘No!’ 
Whereupon he pulled a small whistle from 
his cassock pocket and blew a sharp blast, 


when immediately a door, that I had taken 


to be a panel, flew open and two painted 


with 


savages, rings in their noses rushed 
at me and bodily threw me from the house 
of God. I neither looked back nor quit 


running until I boarded the “Alki 

















The Great Ikon 
donna” in 
Alaska. 


of the 
church at 


“Ma- 
Sitka, 





Jaguar. From the Am. Nat. History, copyright, 1904, by W. T. Hornaday. 








BILL MEARN’S LAST BEAR SKIN. 


CLIFFORD M. 


Yes, this rug has a history for, as you 
say, I am not much of a sportsman, and if 
I could claim for my prowess such a trophy 
as this magnificent bearskin here by my 
fireside, I would not hesitate to relate the 
story of how it came into my possession. 
As it is, I have always withheld the tragic 
tale it represents from my friendly inquisi- 
tors out of a deep-rooted feeling of respect 
for the man who lost his life in securing it. 

Some eight years ago I had occasion to 
spend a couple of months during the sum- 
mer in a little settlement which was very 
similar to a frontier town at that time, as 
the Allegheny Mountains even to-day are 
an effectual divide between eastern and 
western civilization. The little town, 
nestled close at the foot of one of the high 
ranges which cut through Pennsylvania, 
was built up of very symmetrical and neat 
loghouses, which, although well arranged 
and composed of a number of rooms, pre- 
sented a very crude appearance. 

Here I spent my two months attempting 
to regain by “logging” with the bearded 
mountaineers the health which I had lost 
at my books on the city. The work was hard, 
but the men were kindly and fun-loving in 
their rough, hearty way, and after my first 
“initiation” week I had become one of them, 
to all outward appearances, principally due 
to the absence of a razor. 

Well, to come to the story of the bear- 
skin. I learned through my fellows at the 
“logging camp” of one Bill Mearns, a re- 
cluse or hermit who lived near the top of 
one of the high, rounded old mountains and 
who never interfered with civilization or 
humanity in any way. Of course there were 
stories without number regarding his mo- 
tives in living so secluded an existence. The 
most prevalent, however, and the one which 
I accepted, after having known him during 
the last eventful months of life, was that in 
his youth his sweetheart, a heartless young 
woman, had, after leading him on for a 


long time, married another less worthy 
man, and Bill, who was respected as a good 


“as I walked 
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citizen, had quietly grieved in the moun- 
tains alone since that time, long ago. 

Well I remember the day I made up my 
mind to penetrate his secluded life and be- 
friend him, if possible. The mighty forest 
trees — great, long-trunked lifted 
themselves in avenues through the primitive 
forest. The pine needles scarcely rustled 
silently upward. The 
which shone brightly, only penetrated in 
places the thick foliage, slant 
lines of shimmering light. I understood, as 
I walked, how the Indian could maintain 
his noiseless run through such magnificent 
carpeted avenues as 
fered. 

To make a long story short, a week found 
me visiting Bill Mearns’ cabin frequently, 
and my attentions were evidently appre- 
ciated by the lonely man, whom I found very 
quiet but rather well educated, except that 
lack of contact with others had 
marked deterioration in his grammar. 

One evening, as night was about falling, 
I heard the sweet strains of an old love song 
of long echoing from 
through the mountains. The 
such was the instrument used, proved to be 
Mearns himself, seated at the 
I approached unnoticed, and as he ceased 
playing he drew from his pocket a small 
miniature and gazed long and wistfully into 
the face of the young girl; whether beauti- 
ful or not, I could not see. He thrust the 
picture gently back again as I drew nearer 
and looked sadly into my face. 

I noted that he had his old cap-lock gun 
resting against his knee and, knowing that 
he never shot except for his own needs, I 
wondered that he should keep the gun so 
close by when he was, apparently, at rest 
for the evening. He caught my inquisitive 
glance, however, and without further ado ex- 
plained the very question before I uttered it. 

“I spose ye know thet Bill Mearns don’t 
kill fer fun, don’t ye? I 


no animals ‘round here thet ’ud be skeered 
to visit me between meals, since I seldom 


pines 


sun, 
long, 


with 


these mountains of- 


caused a 


ago somewhere 


violinist, for 


cabin door. 


guess there ain’t 
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eats much meat anyway, but mostly vegeta- 
bles. I been thinkin’ to-night pout old 
times, when I was considerable different ’n 
I be now. I've kep’ a diary ever sence I 
was a kid, an’ I do it yet, although there 
ain’t nothin’ to put in it no more. Well, I 
happened to run up again a page of it to- 
night thet says as how I got my fortune 
told by a woman as knowed about my fu- 
ture. She said I’d have a thorny life, which 
I has had, somewhat. But she also said as 
how I'd meet death in a violent struggle. 
I laughed as I read it over, bein’ as I got 
no enemy in the world as I knows on, the 
only one I ever had bein’ dead. But, jest 
‘fore you come, I thought o’ somethin’, an’ 
I got kinder skeery. I happens to think 
thet I hev got an enemy which is pretty 
much worse ’n anything I imagined. He’s 
the biggest and ugliest b’ar in these here 
mountains. I’ve knowed him fer a long 
time and always treated him on the squar’, 
but he never took to me fer a cent. He 
never had no mate as I knows on, poor 
devil, and he keeps to his den over on 
tother slope most all day. I reckon he 
hain’t got no more friends ’n I hev. Come 
over here tother night and walked around 
the cabin fer an hour, talkin’ to himself and 
gittin’ madder all the time, and bye ’n bye 
he went off without so much as rappin’ on 
the door. Ye didn’t see nothin’ of him, did 
ye, sence ye been comin’ hear? I ealls 
him ‘Old Scrape-face.’ Most all the hair 
tore off the side of his face and scarred 
pretty bad, too. Looks like he had a rival 
once thet licked the stuffin’ out of him.” 

Bill thus unburdened his mind regard- 
ing the superstitious fear which he had of 
“Old Scrape-face,” and also explained the 
presence of the gun. I confess I felt some- 
what “creepy” myself, as the whole thing 
had such an ominous sound to it and such 
a weird setting. I could not refrain from 
comparing what I knew of the hermit’s life 
with that of the old bear who lived alone 
on the other slope. 

This was on a Saturday night, and I 
did not attempt the ascent again until the 
following Monday. 

The sun was setting blood red and the 
old mountain slope presented a supremely 
beautiful aspect as the rosy beams from 


Old Sol’s countenance grew fainter and 


merged into violet. The great trees threw 
their shadows momentarily more distinctly 
across the pine needles. I mounted slowly 
under the burden of an old and heavy gun 
given me by Mearns and which I always 
carried when in his company out of respect 
for his good intentions. 

Presently I found myseif, as often be- 
fore, among the great boulders’ which 
dotted the range at a certain elevation, dis- 
playing evidence of bygone geological dis- 
turbances. After I passed this landmark I 
had a considerable distance to travel along 
the summit of the mountains, which pre- 
sented a firm grassy highway almost equal 
to a city park. This pathway ran parallel 
to a precipitous rock embankment forming 
one side of a deep shadowy gully, through 
which a mountain stream rushed along to 
join the river on the other side of the moun- 
tain. 

At this lonely and shadowy place I re- 
ceived the first premonition of the tragic 
result of a struggle for supremacy between 
man and beast. As I passed the gully on 
my way to the cabin I imagined I heard a 
faint groan. I listened, and the sound was 
repeated. I climbed down the embankment, 
eun in hand, and, locating the sound, ran 
among the trees and came suddenly upon 
Bill Mearns. At first I could not believe 
he was the source of the groans. He was 
leaning against a tree with his lighted pipe 
between his teeth. As he caught sight of 
me he smiled and moved himself slightly 
into a more comfortable posture. A second 
glance, however, chilled the blood in my 
veins. There was something about the 
angle of his leg which, together with dark 
stains on his trousers, spoke eloquently of 
a broken limb. His coat and shirt were 
torn away from his side and were drenched 
with blood. The ground was trampled and 
disturbed. His gun lay near him, but bent, 
in spite of the old iron barrel, until it was 
useless. My nerves became steady and I 
wasted no time in words. Bill's strength 
was remarkable, but he was growing rapidly 
weaker. As I bound up his wounds and 
prepared to carry him to the cabin he volun- 
teered the particulars of his last and mighti- 
est struggle in a most nonchalant manner, 
the following being the gist of his rambling 
talk 
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“Old Scrapey’ done .ne business, I 
reckon, this time. I told ye he had his eyes 
on me. ‘Ain’t goin’ to stand no intruders,’ 
is his sentiments. I was coming up the cut 
here and all on a sudden I walks plump up 
to him. I was so skeered I didn’t hev sense 
enough left to turn ’round, an’ I reckon he 
thought I asked him to knock a chip off my 
shoulder. He lets out a roar to warm him 
up, peels back his upper lip, rares up on 
his hind legs and dances up to me. I hated 
like pizon to shoot him, fer two reasons; 
firstly, because I sorter thought he had a 
better right to this here mountain than I 
had, and secondly, because I knowed | 
couldn’t load quick enough if I didn’t kill 
him with my first shot. He looked so tarna- 
tion big I honest didn’t think I’d finish him 
first shot, so I concluded my goose was 
‘bout cooked. 

“I didn’t hev no time to think, so | 
aimed good and pegged away. He howled 
fearful, but kept on a-comin’ and, actually, 
if my head was the chip, he done his duty 
tryin’ to knock it off my shoulders. After 
the second rap I didn’t know nothin’ until 
jest before you come, when I lit my pipe 
and prepared to leave these diggin’s.” 

I could not speak when Bill had finished 
his story, but carried him as tenderly as 
possible, and at last he lay in his bed at the 
cabin, where I made him as comfortable as 
possible. I knew, and he knew, that medi- 
cal aid was useless, and neither of us spoke 
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for some time. Presently he displayed that 
unnatural energy which comes to a dying 
man. 

“My friend,” he said, “if you feel like 
it, why you better stop and look around fer 
‘Old Scrape-face’ on yer way back. I won't 
keep ye long, and if I ain’t mistaken, thet 
thar b’ar is either feeling pretty sick or 
ain’t feelin’ at all by this time, as I hit him 
pretty close to his vitals when he come fer 
me. If ye find him, keep his hide to remem- 
ber me by, and ye’ll have the biggest b’ar 
skin in these here mountains.” 

Bill’s mind began to wander as I assured 
him brokenly that I would keep the skin 
and the old gun faithfully for his sake. He 
left this earth peacefully a few moments 
later, smiling and faintly talking about by- 
gone times. His speech, strangely enough, 
was regular and _ correct. His thoughts 
were with his old sweetheart, and her name 
was on his lips as he breathed his last. 

It is needless to say that Mearns was 
decently interred by myself and a party 
of loggers, who assisted me. We found, a 
short way up the gully, the carcass of the 
bear with a bullet wound close to his heart 
We removed the skin and I had it sent East 
to be mounted. 

The story is a sad one and, after all, 
only a repetition of what has often hap 
pened before in the lonely fastnesses of the 
mountains unchronicled until revealed by 


time. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAMP. 


MRS. JAY E. 


The day before Christmas we sent our 
holiday greetings to city friends and ar- 
rayed in our woodland garb took the “Sun- 
set” train at San Antonio, Texas, for an 
outing on the beautiful Nueces River, one 
hundred and fifty miles west. There were 
seven of us: the judge and his daughter 
from the North, anxious to escape the snow 
and cold of their winter; a young lady 
school teacher, bubbling over with joy at 
the prospect of freedom from her duties; 
a rich, handsome bachelor, noted for his 
camping proclivities, and a fine shot, even 
for Texas. As general manager and chaper- 
one, a man and wife, who have the “habit” 
of camping, and have roughed it in all 
kinds of countries and climates, who are 
old in experience but young in enjoyment. 
And, lastly, their seventeen-year-old son, 
also glad of the release from studies for a 
short season. 

The baggage man looked aghast as we 
checked our twenty-seven bundles of all 
sizes and shapes, for we decided to be com- 
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fortable. Our outfit contained one large 
tent, with fly, for the general living room 
(the gentlemen also slept in this), one small 
tent for the ladies and a canopy for the 
dining room. 

Our commissary was never excelled in 
camp. Among other things there were fruit 
and other cakes, apples, oranges, lemons, 
nuts, French peas, asparagus points and 
even mushrooms for our venison. 

No strict account of expenses was kept, 
for we were not trying to economize, but 
were trying to make it as good as possible; 
notwithstanding this $100 probably covered 
everything but railroad fare. Our trunks 
contained only’ sufficient clothing for 
warmth and cleanliness; short skirts, stout 
shoes, shirt waists, sweaters and felt hats 
or Caps. 

At our destination by rail we were met 
by a good-natured German ranchman whom 
we called “Yawcob,” and Albert, the col- 
ored cook, than whom there never was a 
worse; but there must be some thorns with 
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all roses. They had a large wagon for the 
baggage and a light one for the party. 

The drive to camp, some thirty miles 
distant, was uneventful, but pleasant to all, 
save perhaps the judge, who eagerly chased 
a bunch of quail into a cactus bed and tried 
to follow them; but he got the birds, and 
the men turned hospital corps and helped 
extract the cactus thorns so he was satis- 
fied, after all. Camp was reached about 
dusk, and preparations hurriedly made for 
the night. Next morning, when we awoke 
to say “Merry Christmas,’ Yawcob was 
missing, but just as the breakfast gong 
sounded his glowing countenance gleamed 
through the mesquite bushes and his hands 
were red and gory. A shout went up from 
all throats and we eagerly ran to see what 
the game was. “A fine bik buck, und he 
hangs in der dree about two miles oud 
here,” he said. 

Breakfast was hastily dispatched and 
the whole party went for Mr. Buck. He was 
hung on a pole and carried back to camp 
in a stately procession, the carriers chang- 
ing every few hundred feet, for he was a 
large animal. ‘ 

Our tents were pitched on the banks 
of one of Texas’ prettiest streams—the 
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deep, blue waters flowing around two sides 
of us. The gigantic pecan and live oak 
trees gave us sheiter and shade, for shade 
is not unwelcome in mid-day even at Christ- 
mas time in this glorious climate. Our 
hammocks were swung in inviting nooks 
and seats with bright Mexican blankets 
were scattered around and added much to 
the brightness and comfort of our camp. 

A day or two after we were settled, Mr. 
General Manager and Miss School-teacher 
took some steel traps (and, incidentally, a 
gun) to set for coyotes, which had been 
heard some distance away. They were 
scarcely gone five minutes when a shot 
and a shout rang out on the air. We all 
rushed to the scene to find a huge wildcat 
stretched out on the grass at our feet. Miss 
School-teacher had spied him first and 
claimed him as her trophy. He was escorted 
back to camp with almost as much pomp as 
had Mr. Buck been before him. 

The managers on these western ranches 
are almost isolated from civilization and 


glad when hunting parties come in to re- 
lieve the monotony of their lives, so next 


morning we were not surprised to see a 
stranger ride into camp. After dismount- 
ing and introducing himself, he presented 





The Bachelor, Mrs. Chaperone, Miss School Teacher and Mr. 


General Manager. 
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Turkey hunting on the Nueces. 


us with a magnificent wild turkey gobbler; 
said he heard a party was in and, knowing 
there was a “roost,” had gone out early that 
morning and shot him for us. He was 
a fairly well educated man, of good man- 
ners and refinement. Of course he was in- 
vited to the turkey dinner and made us a 
number of visits afterwards. 

That evening our General Manager and 
Miss School-teacher fired by their success 
of the previous day decided to go to the 
turkey “roost.” They started on _ horse- 
back, but from later reports, we heard the 
horses were abandoned and they actually 
had to crawl on their hands and knees 
through some of the thorny bushes with 
which this country abounds on the hills 
away from the streams. Anyway, they 
came back happy, with two turkeys, and 
Mr. G. M. said Miss’S. T. was “game,” and 
never once complained. She said: “What 
was the use? It was there and we had to 
get through.” Some pretty good philosophy 
in that which we might often use to ad- 
vantage. 

The judge in his early days had killed 
so many deer and turkeys that it was noth- 
ing new, so he spent most of his time 
shooting squirrels and catching black bass, 
which were plentiful and close to camp. 


One day Mr. Bachelor thought Mrs. 
Chaperone was entitled to a little expedi- 
tion, so with ais gun over his shoulder, in- 
vited her to accompany him on a little 
jaunt up the river. They had gone about a 
quarter of a mile when both suddenly 
halted and looked intently at an object 
moving in the bushes. Soon a pair of 
bright, shining eyes, and a long, black and 
white spotted body could be seen crouch- 
ing behind a tree. Mr. Bachelor’s gun was 
raised and fired in an instant, and the leop- 
ard cat rolled over. They hastened up to 
get the game, when, lo and behold, he was 
in a trap! 

It was one the traps set by Mr. General 
Manager and Miss School-teacher. They 
couldn’t think of giving up the glory of such 
a magnificent animal as this proved to be, 
so decided to say nothing about the trap. 
It was loosed from its fastenings, taken to 
the river, washed and replaced; then they 
returned to camp with the leopard, and, of 
course, were the heros of the hour. In just- 
ice to Mr. Bachelor-good-shot, let it be said 
that a few days later he killed a deer, and 
thus redeemed himself and kept his reputa- 
tion of always getting game. Yawcob suc- 
ceeded, in addition to his deer, in bringing 
in a javelin, or wild boar, which are very 
scarce and savage and hard to get. 

We only had one rainy day, but our big 
tent was well ditched and we had a huge 
campfire just in front; the fly was stretched 
and we made a lounging place the whole 
length of the tent out of boxes and trunks 
for backs, and plenty of hay covered with 
blankets and rugs to sit on. On this most 
comfortable arrangement we read and 
lounged and told camping experiences all 
day, and voted it the pleasantest day of the 
trip. 

New Year’s eve preparations were made 
for the old custom of “watching the old 
year out and the new year in.” We had a 
large campfire and sang songs and told 
stories, ate nuts, part of which had been 
gathered by the girls on the river banks; 
judge read some light “literature,” such as 
George Ade’s Fables, etc. We popped corn, 
too, then at the midnight hour we ushered 
in the new year with cake and iemonade 


and fired off cannon crackers saved for 
the occasion. 
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All good things must end, so next day happy possessor of the leopard skin. The 
we broke up and started for home, voting funny part of it is that the last day the 
it the pleasantest week of our lives. Be- consciences of Mr. Bachelor and Mrs. 
sides numerous pictures, which will ever Chaperone couldn’t stand it any longer, so 
help to keep it fresh in our memories, Miss they confessed to the trap, only to find 
School-teacher has a beautiful wildcat skin out that every one in camp, by some subtle 
on the floor, the javelin was awarded to the instinct, thought that cat was in that trap 
judge’s daughter and Mrs. Chaperone is the all the time. 


REESE 


The Whippowil. 


Ofttimes in fancy I return to my dear, coun- And one night when the folks at home had 
try home, early gone to rest, 

And through its meadows, fields and lanes And I sat dreaming in the dark of themes 
as when a child I roam, that I loved best, 

And many are the pleasant scenes that haunt There came a sudden, whirring sound, then 
my mem’ry still, all was hushed and still 

But most of all I love to think of the old Till almost at my very side 1 heard the whip- 
whippowil. powil. 


Then softly on my tip toes to the open pane I 
crept— 

‘Twas in my attic chamber where since child- 
hood I had slept. 


‘Twas in the summer evenings when the 
moon was shining bright, 

And flooding all the farm land with her mel- 
low silvery light; ° 


satin : rhere, crouched on the piazza roof ist ‘neath 
[was in the summer evenings when the birds ‘ . 
. my window sill, 
were hushed and still . : pa, - 
And uttering his thrilling note, sat the old 


That to the orchard near the house would 


come the whippowil. whippowil. 


Though many years have passed away and 
I have left the home 

Where in my childhood’s happy hours so 
freely I did roam, 

E’en now when twilight deepens and the sum- 
mer breezes thrill, 


There squatted low upon the ground ‘neath 
the o’erhanging bough 

Of a gigantic apple tree—:.o doubt it stands 
there now; 

When summer breezes softly sighed the 
orchard he would fill I seem to catch an echo faint of the old whip- 

With his sweet plaintive melody—the poor powil. 
old whippowil! LETITIA E. CLARK 
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OLD JIM HIGGINS ON WILDCAT. 


N. H. CROWELL. 


Old Jim Higgins leaned forward in his 
chair and squinted beneath the pall of 
smoke at the hazy circle of faces. Appar- 
ently satisfied, he drew the chair slightly 
forward, shuffled his feet and withdrew his 
pipe from between his historic snags. 

“Talkin’ *bout animals,” said he, apolo- 
getically, “thar’s things every feller hain’t 
found out yit. Some critters havin’ reper- 
tations o’ bein’ crosser’n two-footed lightnin’ 
rubbed with a currycomb turn out harm- 
lesser’n a veal calf, an’ then agin its jest 
th’ other way. Fer instance——” 

Casting his all upon the potency of the 
last portentous words, the speaker paused, 
drew his clinkers and proceeded to load up 
and rekindle. Having worked up to a full 
head of steam, he again removed the pipe, 
elevated his hand warningly and resumed. 

“Thar was Si Fisher. Si got Monty Car- 
load on one o’ them propersitions at one 
time an’ Si’s eddication has improved grady- 
elly ever sence. 

“Yer humble servant happened to be in 
th’ picter when she was took an’ tharby 
managed to git the makin’s o’ as purty a 
set o’ claw-marks on my floatin’ ribs as ye 
might care to see—if modesty didn’t keep 
me from perducin’ of ’em in a mixed awdi- 
ence. 

“Si, he’d been up somewhar or other an’ 
he’d saw a snarl o’ wild animals in a place 
he called a zoo. He said he seen ’em cur- 
ryin’ jeeraffs, zebrys an’ awstritches, 
shampooin’ apes an’ trimmin’ tigers’ toe- 
nails same as you’n me ud eat breakfast. 
Said they fed th’ critters anything from hay 
to popcorn an’ waste paper, an’ jedgin’ from 
th’ crowds, it was a payin’ business. 

“Arter he’d rehearsed about an hour er 
two, Si jumps up, grabs ’is jaw an’ looks in 
pain. 

“*Lumbago?’ says I, thinkin’ ‘twas an- 
other attackt. 

““Got a scheme,’ says Si 

“*Whose?’ says I, seekin’ information. 

“**Riginal,’ says he, lookin’ harassed. 
“So I settles back ca’m an’ onflustrated, 


an’ bimeby Si onfolds th’ intrickasies o’ 
his scheme. 

“Them ‘ere menazheries,’ he says, ‘pays 
tall figgers fer animals—live ones.’ 

““*Do they.’ says I. 

I jest said they did, didn’t I?’ says he, 
nettlin’ up like a dose o’ horseradish. 

“*Beg pahdon,’ says I, bowin’. 

I noticed this ‘ere menazherir was shy 
on one brand o’ critter, an’ I reckon it’s a 
chanct made by kin’ Proverdence to give 
me’n you suthin’ to do. I kin see,’ he says, 
‘a new suit o’ clothes apiece fer us an’ only 
requirin’ th’ expendicher o’ a few moments 
o’ our time.’ 

“*You’ve got good eyesight, Si,’ I re- 
marks. 

“Si gin a snort. 

“*This animal is numerous an’ easily led 
into captivity,’ says Si. 

“*Walrusses?’ I says. 

“*Walrusses, nothin’. Jest plain, ordi- 
nary, onsignificant wildcat,’ says Si, in a 
freezin’ whisper. ‘Its like findin’ money in 
th’ street.’ 


see 


“ee 


“*Purty durn seldom,’ says I. 

“Si worked all that night an’ th’ next 
forenoon rivettin’ up a set o’ sole leather 
wristlets fer ‘is arms, an’ o’' course my 
cur’osity gradyelly raised to a razor edge. 
"Bout noon, er one o’clock, I says: 

“*Goin’ to ketch ’em in yer arms, Si?’ 

“Course, I meant it sorter humorous; 
but Si‘wa’n’t in no physical condition fer 
jokin’ an’ he wrathed up real frothy. 

“*Any man,’ says he, ‘who has th’ muscle 
an’ th’ courage o’ Si Fisher ain’t a-goin’ to 
tackle no lettle onoffensive wildcat with 
cannons, ye kin bet yer alfalfy on that,’ 
says he. 

“IT wa’n’t desirin’ to raise no controver- 
sies with Si on tais 'ere wildcat scheme, so 
I froze up tight an’ waited. ‘Long in th’ 
arternoon Si rigged up three er four crates 
that he named cages an’ put tags onto ’em. 
Said we'd have ’em ready anyhow, so when 
we come in with a mess o’ cats we could 
pack ’em in an’ mail ’em to this ‘ere zoo 
he was speakin’ of. 
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“Next mornin’ bright an’ early we was 
up an’ onto ’em, Si havin’ iaid a coat o’ tar 
onto his hands so’s to improve ’is grip an’ 
muzzled th’ dawgs in order that they 
couldn’t more’n run th’ cats up tree an’ 
look mournful. Si had rigged up a sorter 
bustle fer his features, which he said was 
to wear only in th’ last stages o’ th’ dis- 
ease. It was a cute affair an’ looked strong 
enough to baffle th’ huskiest grasshopper 
that ever jumped bail. 

“Si’s idea ’peared to be to ketch th’ crit- 
tetrs on th’ fly, hold ’em out at arm’s length 
an’ gently choke ‘em into solid friendship. 
An’ pervidin’ he didn’t fumble th’ throw, 
I calcalate he stood a fair to middlin’ chanct 
o’ succeedin’, fer Si Fisher had an arm like 
an ellerphant’s laig. Used to wear ’em 
nakid jest to tan ’em, an’ they looked like 
a pair o’ smoked hams when he peeled up 
‘is ol’ shirt. 

“We'd been saunterin’ along fer nigh 
an hour, I reckon, when, ‘Ki-yi-yow oomp!’ 
went th’ dawgs, an’ Si begun to lengthen 
out like a runnin’ hoss. 

““Come on, Jim!’ says he. ‘Don’t be 
seairt. I’m with ye.’ 

“*That’s why I’m scairt,’ says I. 

“*Haw, haw,’ says he, thinkin’ he saw 
a joke. 

“*Haw an’ be durned,’ says I raspily. 

“Durin’ this edifyin’ conversation we'd 
been barkin’ our shins acrost logs an’ boul- 
ders, a-gittin’ over to whar them dawgs 
was raisin’ Ned, an’, sure as_ swallerin’, 
thar was a big over-growed wildcat about 
th’ size o’ a small Saratogy trunk located up 
some fifteen yard in a forty-foot hemlock. 

“Th’ critter seen our defenceless condi 
tion an’ ’is features was as ca’m an’ smilin’ 
as yer grandma’s, an’ by lissenin’ good an’ 
hard I imagined I could hear ‘im purrin’. 
But I guess it was th’ friction o’ Si’s britches 
as he went up th’ tree. 

“*Whee! This is great!’ says Si, when 
he reached th’ first limbs an’ stopped to fit 
on ’is hardware. ‘That cat’ll fetch seventy- 
five o’ any menazherie’s money,’ he says. 

“‘T'll give it eighty,’ says I, ‘if it'll go 
away.’ 

“*Jim,’ says he next, ‘git that bag ready, 
an’ when I’ve reduced ’is wind I'll drop ‘im 
down to yet an’ ye kin sack ‘im.’ 

“*What! Drop that cat down?’ says I. 
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I begun swarmin’ up th’ hemlock. I’m a 
gentleman, an’ if a wildcat wants to meet 
me I'll go up to his level—he don’t have to 
come down to mine. 

“Si was crossin’ th’ Yalu by this time 
an’ gittin’ into hostyle territory, but old 
General Kuropatkin jest sot thar grinnin’ 
an’ wigglin’ ’is whiskers. 

“ ‘Say, Jim,’ say Si purty soon, ‘this cat’s 
puffectly tame. He’s been captured before; 
they’s a collar mark around ’is neck.’ 

““Don’t go to feelin’ of ’is callouses till 
I git further on this limb,’ says I. 

“*This cat’s escaped from some show—er 
—menazhery,’ says Si. ‘I kin almost put my 
hand onto ’im.’ 

“*Try yer foot,’ says I. 

“Jim Higgins,’ says he in a husky voice. 
‘yer nonsense is ill-timed. All I need is yer 
suspenders an’ I'll git this cat in less’n a 
minute by th’ watch.’ 

“IT was reachin’ aroun’ fer th’e last but- 
ton when Si got th’ cat. It was less’n a 
minute, as he said. I heard ‘Err-r, fizzt-t! 
Fizz-t! Siss-s!’ an’ a thunderin’ yell from Si, 
an’ then I seen that docile critter shakin’ 
hands with Si with all four feet an’ doin’ 
it cordial. 

“Th’ top o’ that tree waved an’ thrashed 
around like a peanut palm with a nest oO’ 
gorillers playin’ tag in it. I was takin’ in 
the’ spectacle in peace an’ security an’ bet- 
tin’ first on Si an’ then on th’ cat, but th’ 
meetin’ above was too strenuous to pass a 
decision. All of a sudden Si lets out a 
petikerly awful screech an’ then, ‘Kuplunk!’ 
an’ that tame, peaceable critter landed on 
my limb within a foot o’ my watch charm 





an’ resoomed business. 

“The’ first pass he made he got my vest 
an’ shirtfront, an’ th’ next he made ’is 
monygram on my perpetratin’ bosom. He 
was edgin’ closter an’ gittin’ a blame sight 
friendlier than I like to see a critter as gen- 
tle an’ lovin’ as this one was when I hap- 
pened to recollect that thar was a lettle, 
sawed-off cannon in my off bootlaig, which 
same I drawed, an’ runnin’ my arm down 
th’ critter’s throat till I touched ’is pancre- 
atics I pulled th’ joker. 

“Si was considerably cut up over th’ 
affair, an’ it took us nigh a hull hour to 
locate clothes enough to take th’ two of us 
home in daylight. Th’ dawgs was crowdin’ 
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Si 
an’ 


th’ remains, an’ 


taeir 


an’ 
in 


aroun’ gzummin’ 


an’ 


at 
off 
hurts 
“*Mistaken identity, Jim,’ says he. 


goes yanks muzzles 


throws ’em so far it ‘is arm. 
‘That 
an’ 


existence, hence ’is sav- 


cat has prob’bly been crossed in love 


was livin’ a hermit 

ageness,’ says he. 
“*He a-pinin’ on 

love affairs,’ I says, feelin’ the’ cat’s carkiss. 


hain’t lost no meat "is 





LIFE 


““Let’s go home an’ sew ourselves to- 
‘I think I’ve 
hain’t 


gether,’ says Si. lost some oO’ 


my innards, but sure. How’s 


bosom?’ 


yer 


“Barely heavin,’ says I. 

“That menazhery is still shy on wildcat, 
I reckon, but Si ’n me both got th’ new suit 
clothes, jest as Si said we would an’- 


eh? What? Don’t care if I do, Tom.” 


Q’ 


: 











California brown pelican 
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OUR ANNUAL “SPEECH.” 

Another Yule-time has come—and with a 
joyousness and vim that presages unbounded 
good will and prosperity all the way down 
through the months of the incoming year. 
The newcomer seems to have a great deal 
of vivacity and we believe that with a proper 
amount of nourishment and care he wil 
turn out to be as sturdy as his passing father 
has been. The 1905 lad beams on us with 
a gladsome face, and we believe we detect 
in his broad smile much promise for the 
coming twelve months. He is anything but 
a colicky infant; all he seems to need is a 
reciprocating smile and an assurance from 
us that we will not “slip the trolley” nor 
engage in any jockeying that will disturh 
his equilibrium until he is able to walk and 
hold his own on the new race track. 

Our recollections of the past twelve 
months are supremely pleasant. The ven- 
ison tasted fine, the fried grouse ditto, and 
the meanderings over mountain and plain, 
while accomplished with limbs that are 
twelve months older, were just as much en- 
joyed as if special training had been em 
ployed for the work. 

A prayer at this time for the enactment 
of better game measures is eminently wise; 
for the proper observance of the laws which 
we already have; for the soul of the sinner 
who shoots his companion in place of a deer; 
and a prayer that the fellow who hunte# for 
his buck and didn’t get it may have better 
luck next year. 


FOR A GAME CONGRESS. 

On January 2-6 there will meet in Wash- 
ington, D. C., an American Forest congress, 
to be held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. The purpose of 
this congress is to establish a broader un- 
derstanding of the forest in its relation to 
the great industries depending upon it; to 
advance the conservative use of forest re- 
sources for both the present and the future 
need of these industries; to stimulate and 








unite all efforts to perpetuate the forest as 
a permanent resource of the nation. A!!I 
who are interested in securing these ends 
are urged to attend. 

The fact that the President of the United 
States will address the congress and receive 
its members is significant of its national im- 
portance, while the promised attendance of 
many of the foremost men of our industrial 
life assures definite and far-reaching results 
from its deliberations. 

The call for this meeting suggests an 
other—a National Game and Fish congress 
—to be called to meet some time this win- 
ter. What a world of good such a meeting 
could do. It could, among other things, talk 
of: 

The advisability of making game reserves 
of our forest reserves. 

The framing of national laws tending to 
assist the states in perpetuating and pro- 
tecting our game and fish. 

The advantage (or disadvantage) of na- 
tional control of our game, provided the 
states would cede the right. 

The formation of a national association, 
with members from each state, fostered by 
the government, to meet annually and dis 
cuss our game and fish conditions. 

The death rate to big game caused by 
market hunters. 

The death rate to big game caused by 
sportsmen. 

The death rate to big game caused by 
settlers. 

The death rate to big game caused by 
lions and other carnivorous animals. 

The advisability of open season on female 
deer and elk. 

The institution of more uniform state 
game laws, with the idea of educating the 
masses on the subject. 

The fact that our President would be in 
hearty sympathy with such a movement and 
would gladly lend his valued influence to the 
meeting through an address, should stimu- 
late a demand for such a congress. It looks 
to us a good thing. Let us push it along. 
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THE AMERICAN 


The publication of a thoroughly reliable 
book treating of tuwe wild creatures of 
North America in a manner acceptable to 
every man, woman, boy and girl who can 
read English, is a noteworthy event. In 
the production of “The American Natural 
History,” Mr. W. T. Hornaday and his pub- 
lishers, Charles Scribners’ Sons, certainly 
have scored an unqualified success and pro- 
duced a work in which every lover of wild 


life is sure to be interested. 


For twenty years, at least, parents, 
teachers and students of animal life have 
been asking, “What is the best natural his- 
tory treating of North American animals?” 
Generally the 


reply has been, “There is 


none.” Of bird books there has been a good 
and also beautiful supply. Of 


American quadrupeds no 


books on 
popular general 
work has been produced since the days of 
Audubon! On reptiles there has been no 
general treatise for the unscienti.ic public. 

After years of study of the subject, dur- 
ing which he has traveled in 
South 


worth and 
America, India, Ceylon, the Malay 
Peninsula and Borneo, Mr. Hornaday under- 
took the task of setting forth in one volume 
the facts that are most worth knowing about 
our most important animals. He introduces 
to the reader about 150 mammals, 150 birds, 
75 reptiles, 30 or 40 amph.vians and about 
Of these 375 species are beauti- 
illustrated. The 


75 fishes. 
fully author urges that 
“System is the only master key by which 
the secrets of animal nature can be un- 
locked,” and that “there is no royal road 
to a real acquaintance with animals.” 

The different orders and families of ani- 
mals are explained by diagrams and charts, 
and the true relations of tue bison, musk-ox, 
caribou, antelepe, deer, moose, bear, moun- 
tain lion and wolverine are made just as 
clear to the guide or hunter at his campfire 
as they are to the professor in his study. 

Of the 475 pages in this really splendid 
royal octavo volume, 168 pages and 130 illus- 
trations are devoted to mammais. Herein 
the reader will find the cream of the latest 
and best information about our quadrupeds, 


big and little. Here are tables of measure- 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


ments, maps of distribution, diagrams ol! 
the important species and descriptions that 
really describe. He who desires to know 
the real facts about our big game will find 
author’s style is breezy, 
often humorous, and as entertaining as a 
novel. Necessary Latin names are carefully 
set down in foot notes in order not to mar 


them here. The 


the cnarming readabili.y of tne text. 
The birds occupy 140 pages, the rep-.ies 
and amphibians have 55 and the fishes 75. 

The illustrations form a very notable 
feature of the book. Although the author 
might easily and cheaply have filled his en- 
tire book with photographs of animals, the 
situation something more. In 
order to secure the finest possible results, 
several thousand dollars were expended on 
a series of 227 paintings and drawings by 
the best animal artists in America—Car] 
Rungius, J. Carter Beard, Edmund J. Saw- 
yer, C. B. Hudson, and others. In addition 
to this 113 choice photographs, by E. R. 
Sanborn, E. F. Keller, W. L. Underwood, 
R. J. Beck, and other experts, were accepted 
and used. As a whole the result is a match- 
less collection of illustrations of our most 
important living creatures. Of the eight 
or ten photographs that had appeared in 
print elsewhere, one came from Denver. On 
page 20 appears an exquisite picture of a 
mountain lion, which was reproduced from 
Outdoor Life, with due credit. 

One feature of this remarkable work is 
to us particularly pleasing. Although a thor- 
ough-going scientist and protector of wild 
life of all kinds, Mr. Hornaday is entirely 
free from sickly sentimentalism. His views 
regarding animal intelligence and game pro- 
tection are those of a common-sense, level- 
headed business man. While he demands 


demanded 


for the insecting birds the most absolute- 


protection, and for big game sufficient pro- 
tection to preserve it from annihilation, he 
believes in the right of the sportsman to 
hunt in moderation in the proper season. 
“The flocks of pinnated grouse and quail 
were tne rightful heritage of tne boys and 
men who toiled in the fields through the 
raw cold of early spring, and the long, flam- 
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Python and boy. 


ing days of July and August. If the farm- 
ers only had been far-sighted and diligent 
in protecting , for their all-too-scanty recrea- 
tion and for their own tables, the game that 
was theirs, they might have had prairie 
chickens to hunt for a century..” 

The reception of Mr. Hornaday’s book 
by the press of the United States has been 
remarkable. Newspapers, journals and 
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magazines of all classes have fairly ex- 
hausted the vocabulary of commendation. 

This book is unique and occupies a place 
wholly its own. Beyond question it will 
stand for many years as the best and most 
useful general work on the vertebrate ani- 
mals of our country. The book may be had 
from any newsdealer or from Outdoor Life 
at $3.50 a copy. 





From the Am. Nat. History, copyright, 1904, by W. T. Hornaday. 
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THE GAME FIELD 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent esplonage over the carrying out of the game 


department's duties in the premises. 
the game department channels, but rather to 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 


solicit such information in addition to what 


has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


LICENSE LEGISLATION. 


As there will certainly be some very im- 
portant game legislation enacted during the 
coming winter we desire to pubiish all the 
information possible on matters which will 
concern the welfare of our game, and which 
may in any way help out the sportsmen aud 
legislators in their efforts to introduce pet- 
ter laws. We take pleasure in publishing 
this month some information secured from 
the late bulletin issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture concerning the 
license (both resident and non-resident) 
laws in force up to the present time, whici 
we know will be valuable to those seeking 
this information. 

From a small beginning in a few states 
non-resident licenses have steadily increased 
in number during the past ten years, until 
at the present time they are required in 
thirty-one states and territories, and in prac- 
tically all the provinces of Canada. Siuce 
1895 the adoption of resident licenses has 
spread to thirteen states and three Cunadian 
provinces. 

As a rule, non-resident licenses are re- 
quired for hunting any game, but in Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New Brunswick (ex- 
cept Westmoreland county) and New/ound- 
land they are necessary only for big <ame. 
Great variety exists in.the form of the ‘li- 
cense, in detail of issue, and in the accom- 
panying privileges, but there is a tendency 
toward the adoption of more uniform fees 
and of the so-called coupon license, which 

provides the holder not only with a permit 
to hunt but also tags to insure the safe ship- 


ment of his game. 


The fees range from $1 





to $50 (see Pl. VII), but in most cases the 
rate is $10 for birds and $25 for big game 
and birds. In a few states the maximum 
rate has recently been reduced to $15. The 
majority of states now permit the licensee to 
carry Wilu «im out of the state a reasonable 
amount of game obtained under his license. 

Resident licenses are required. in most of 
the states along the northern border from 
Michigan westward. Ordinarily the fee is 
$1, but in a few states it is only 75 cents, 
and in Hawaii $5. These licenses were first 
required only for hunting big game, but in 
most states their use has now been ex- 
tended to cover hunting all game. 

In some cases the receipts, particularly 
from resident licenses, have furnished a 
much larger income for game protection than 
was anticipated, and several states now de- 
pend largely on this source of revenue for 
maintenance of their warden service. With 
adequate license laws properly enforced, the 
work of game protection may be made prac- 
tically self-supporting. 

The fees charged for non-resident li- 
censes have varied from $1 to $500, those 
for resident licenses from 25 cents to $5. 
One dollar is the present rate charged resi- 
dents and non-residents alike in Washing- 
ton (see Pl. VIL), and $500—probably the 
highest game license fee in the world—that 
formerly required for a non-resident market- 
hunting license in South Carolina. Other 
high licenses are those for caribou in New- 
foundland, $100, in 1889 and 1902, but now 
reduced to $50, and the present $50 license 
fees for big game in British Columbia and 
Wyoming (see Pl. VII). Apparently the rate 
is often fixed without regard to the kind of 
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game which the state has to offer, and is 


influenced more or less by the fees prevail- 
ing in neighboring states. Thus Indiana and 
Ohio, which have no big game, require non 
residents to pay $25, the same rate which is 
required in Idaho and Montana, where deer, 
elk, goats and other big game may be ob- 
tained. Maine, which has excellent big game 
hunting, exacts but $15, and Utah but $10, 
while South Carolina, which offers little be- 
side game birds, until recently required $25, 
and made the license good only in the coun- 
ty in which it was issued. Maine and New 
Brunswick both have moose and deer and 
offer much the same opportunity for hunt- 
ing, but the fee in New Brunswick is $30, or 
exactly twice that in Maine. Tne tenldency 
at the present time seems to be in the di- 
rection of a license of $25 for big game ana! 
$10 for game birds, both good throughout 
the state. The only states in which county 
licenses still prevail are Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Maryland, South Dakota and Wash- 
ington. In Colorado they are also issued to 
non-resident hunting birds. 

Table Showing Latest Dates of Adoption 
of License System and Principal Changes in 
Fees: 

Arkansas—1875, $10 market-hunting [i 
cense; 1897, fee increased to $25; 1903, non- 
residents prohibited from hunting in the 
state, except in Mississippi county. 

Colorado—1903, $25 non-resident genera: 
license, $1 a day bird license ($2 first day), 
$1 resident license. 

Delaware—1879, non-resident license, $5 
first year, $2 subsequent years. 

Florida—1875, $25 non-resident county li- 
cense for hunting game for export; 1899, $10 
non-resident county license for deer, turk -\s 
or quail. 

Georgia—1899, $25 market-hunting li 
cense. 

Hawaii—1896, $5 hunting license in Oahu. 

Idaho—1903, $25 non-resident license for 
all game, $5 license for birds, $1 resident 
heense. 

Illinois—1899, $10 non-resident county li 
cense; 1901, $10 non-resident state license: 
1903, $15 non-resident license, $1 resident 
license. 

Indiana—1901, $25 non-resident license 

Iowa—1900, $10 non-resident county li- 
cense. 

Kentucky—1902, $25 non-resident license: 
1904, variable fee established. 

Lousiana—1902, non-residents prohibited 
from hunting in the state; 1904, $10 non- 
resident license (required also of unnatural- 

ized residents), $25 market-hunting license. 
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Maine—1903, $15 non-resident state li- 
cense for deer and moose, $5 non-resident li- 
cense for ducks and sea and shore birds in 
five counties. 

Maryland—1872, $20 sink box and $5 
sneak-boat licenses on Susquehanna flats for 
residents of Cecil and Harford counties. 

Michigan—1895, $25 non-resident license, 
50-cent resident license for hunting deer; 
1897, resident license fee increased to 75 
cents. 

Minnesota—1903, $25 non-resident license 
for big game, $10 non-resident license for 
small game; resident license extended to 
cover all game animals and fee increased 
to $1. 

Missouri—1879, non-residents prohibited 
from all hunting in the state. 

Montana—1901, $25 big game license and 
$15 bird license required of non-residents 
who pay no taxes in the state. 

Nebraska—1»01, $10 non-resident license, 
$1 resident license (not required in county 
of domicile). 

New Hampshire—1903, $10 non-resident 
deer license. 

New Jersey—1902, $10 non-resident li 
cense for any game except waterfowl, snipe 
and mud hens. 

New York—1902, non-residents subject to 
license restrictions imposed by their own 
states on non-residents; 1903, license fee 
fixed by commissioner in case: of non-resi 
dents from states without license laws. 

North Carolina—1y9v3, $10 non-resident li- 
cense ($20 in Cabarrus county). 

North Dakota—1895, $25 non-resident li 
cense and 50 cents resident license (land 
owners hunting on tuweir own property ex 
empt, and non-residents cultivating quarter 
section of land need only resident license): 
1897, resident license fee increased to 75 
cents, and non-resident owners of cultivated 


lands required to secure resident licenses; 
1899, residents under 16 exempt. 
Ohio—1902, $25 non-resident license: 


1904, fee reduced to $15. 

CGregon—1901, $10 non-resident market 
hunting license. 

Pennsylvania.—1901, $10 non-resident li 
cense (landowners exempt): 1903, same li 
cense required of unnaturalized foreign-born 
residents. 

South Carolina.—18%3, $25 non-resident 
county license extended to rest of state 


(persons hunting on their own land ex 
empt); 1902, repealed by omission from 
code. 

South Dakota—1899, $10 non-resident 


county license; 1901, $25 non-resident and 
$1 resident county licenses, for big game. 
_ Tennessee—1903, $25 market-hunting li 
cense and non-resident license with same fee 
as resident of Tennessee is required to pay 
in state of applicant. 
Utah—1903, $10 non-resident gun licens 
Virginia—1903, $10 non-resident license 
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(children and guests of resident landowners 
exempt under certain conditions). 

Washington—19v1, $10 non-resident coun- 
ty license and $1 resident county license 
(persons under 16 exempt, and privileges of 
resident license extended to citizens of Idaho 
and Oregon); 1903, uniform $1 county li- 
cense for residents and non-residents. 

West Virginia—1899, $25 non-resident 
county license; 1903, $15 non-resident state 
license. 

Wisconsin—1891, $30 non-resident deer 
license, $1 resident deer license; 1899, non- 
resident deer license fee reduced to $25, $10 
non-resident license for other game, $1 resi- 
dent license for ail game. 

Wyoming—1899, non-resident fee  in- 
creased to $40; 4. resident gun license for 
hunting big game outside county of resi- 
dence; 1903, non-resident license fee in- 
creased to $50. 

British Columbia—1890, $50 non-resident 
license for big game (members of army, 
navy and Canadian militia exempt). 

Manitoba—1890, $25 non-resident license. 

New Brunswick—1900, fee for non-resi- 
dent license for hunting moose and caribou 
increased to $30; resident fee $2. 

Newfoundland—1902, $100 non-resident 
license permitting killing of three stag cari- 
bou; 1903, fee reduced to $50. 

Northwest Territories—1903, $25 non-res- 
ident license for all game and $15 non-resi- 
dent license for birds. 

Nova Scotia—1904, special $30 non-resi- 
dent license required for moose. 

Ontario—1892, $25 non-resident license 
for big game or birds; 1896, $2 resident li- 
cense for deer; 1900, $5 resident license for 
moose, reindeer or caribou. 


IMPORTANT GAME DECISION. 

In Norfolk, Va., F. M. Halstead was ar- 
rested for shooting partridges out of season. 
Mr. Halstead admitted the shooting, but 
claimed justification, i. e., that the part- 
ridges were destroying seed on his farm. At 
the original trial he was fined $10 and noted 
an appeal to the TWounty Court. 

The judgment of the lower court was af- 
firmed. As the question is one of very gen- 
eral interest we give herewith an extract 
from the statement of Judge W. N. Portlock 
of Norfoix, in rendering his statement. This 
statement was as follows: 

“The right to regulate the hunting of 
game and the exercise thereof, even to the 
extent of forbidding one to hunt or fish on 
his own lands, is not unconstitutional. 

“The ownership of fish and game, in 
their natural wild state, is in the common- 


wealth, and the owner of lands or waters 
where they are found has only such right 
of property therein as the state may see fit 
to concede to him. In other words, to hunt 
or kill game is a boon or privilege, granted, 
either expressly or impliedly, by the sov- 
ereign authority, and not a right inherent 
in any individual, and hence the state may 
attach any condition it may see fit to the 
exercise of such right, and may, therefore, 
prohibit the owner of real estate from tak- 
ing game thereon, whether such prohibition 
apply to certain seasons or to all seasons.” 

This decision will do much to correct the 
erroneous idea which seems to generally 
prevail in some sections that the owners of 
land are not prohibited by law from shoot- 
ing game out of season on their own prop- 
erty. 


A BABY DEER AND A DEAR BABY. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I was reading your 
October number this evening when my little 
5-year-old, noticing the bears on the front 
page, said: “Papa, them old bears look ugly 
and naughty; a picture of a little baby deer 
or something like that would be lots nicer, 





don’t you tnink so, papa?” Of course, papa 
agreed with the baby, so I enclose a pic- 
ture of a baby deer and also a dear baby. I 
read Outdoor Life and enjoy the short il- 
lustrated articles very much. 

N. S. BENNETT. 
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HUNTING IN CHOCTAW NATION. 


“Well! As I was goin’ down de road 
Wid a sorry team an’ a heavy load, 
Cracked my whip an’ de leaders sprung, 
De old mule busted de wagon tongue.” 


The day dawned bright and silvery. The 
fresh hoary frost lay in silver prisms along 
the tops of the fencerails bordering the. corn- 
field and hung in feathery pendants from 
the sear leaves of the stricken blood-weeds, 
falling down our necks and beating about 
our faces as we stole along the low ground 
trail. The early light of morn was scarce 
upon us till we were each safely hidden 
near the roosting place of the lordly old Tom 
turkeys that had been scattered to the four 
corners of the earth the night previous. Once 
properly concealed, I gave my companion a 
few hasty instructions, which she received 
with a graceful nod, and we proceeded to 
await develoment. We had no more than 
got settled down good when a big fox squir- 
rel came scratching down a nut tree and 
waltzed out in front of my “chum’s” .22 auto- 
matic. I shook my head warningly at her, 
but to no purpose. “Sput!” the report of 
the small smokeless shell split the silence 
and the squirrel dropped his overcup acorn 
and fell over dead. Just as I was about to 
scold my companion for disturbing the 
peace there came from a nearby thicket a 
“Put-put! Gobble-gobble!” I was on the 
alert instantly, but could not locate his lord- 
ship. I began to feel for my caller, when 
“Ping! Ping! Ping!” went the little auto- 
matic, and my companion sprang to her feet 
and dashed into the thicket. I was follow- 
ing suit when, with a great flutter, a big, old 
black gobbler arose and started to soar 
away over my head. The third shot caught 
him under the wing and he fell with a heavy 
“wallop” into a bed ‘of dead leaves. I gave 
his neck a final twist for safety and turned 
to my chum. At the edge of the thicket 
lay her little rifle beside a good-sized turkey 
hen. I looked into the darkest part of the 
bramble and behheld a plump, girlish form 
wedged head first into a brush heap, while 
her feet stuck out toward me as she lay 
full length on the ground striving to reach 
something evidently hidden under the brush 
pile. Soon I heard a muffled voice say, 
“Come out, you darned old cuss!” Then 
she emerged, panting with excitement and 
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bearing in her dainty hand a twenty-eight- 
pound gobbler. “Bully for you, sweetheart;” 
I said, and I meant it, for she had killed two 
to my one, and as we left the lowlands, 
she sang “Turkey in the Straw,” while | 
whistled the refrain. REELFOOT. 





A PECULIAR BATTLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—While on a hunting 
trip up in the mountains near Devil’s Can 
yon, Calif., a peculiar battle was witnessed 
between a number of woodpeckers and a 
veautiful grey squirrel, so common to the 
wilds of southern California. 

It was at once evident that the squirrel! 
was guilty of some misdemeanor, which un 
der the law of the woods, warranted a 
severe punishment from the sharp bills of 
the woodpeckers. 

It did not take long to find out what 
crime had been committeed, and the dis 
covery brings out a fact which is not gener 
ally known. 

Even in the land o: perpetual summer 
the birds and animals are obliged to look 
out for their winter store of nuts and pro- 
visions the same as in their eastern homes, 
and in this instance the woodpeckers had 
performed the ingenious feat of selecting 
an old mountain pine tree and boring it full 
of holes. Into each hole, made deep enough 
to closely receive it, they had driven an 
acorn in such a manner that the acorn 
stood flush with the outside of the tree 
After the bearing season for acorns is over, 
and the winter sets in, they go to these 
nuts, pick off the end and eat out contents. 

The squirrel, naturally of a lazy temper 
ament, had discovered their savings and 
had made himself a thief in the absence of 
the owners; consequently, ..e punishment. 

C. F. A. E. 





AN OLDTIME BUFFALO HUNT. 


To hear from that far-off time when 
buffalo ran wild over the vast plains west 
of the Missouri River and from one who 
lived even before the time when the hides 
of this animal were sold by the thousands, 
is like hearing from another country to-day. 
We seem to have forever passed away from 
the times of the buffalo. Hardly one in a 
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thousand of the rising generation has ever 
seen one. It was in the year 1882 that Vic 
Smith, a noted hunter and _ scout, Indian 
fighter and trapper, was camped upon the 
Red Water, a tributary of the Muddy Mis- 
souri and about thirty-five miles north of 
Glendive, Mont. This was above where 
Fort Peck stood. Those were the climax 
days of the buffalo hunter, when from every 
eminence one could see herds of countless 
buffalo, which were being killed so ruth- 
lessly by the market hunter and by the 
hunting parties from the East and from 
Europe—the one hutning for the _ hides, 
which brought about $3 apiece, and the oth- 
ers hunting for the sport, leaving both hides 
and carcasses upon the prairie for the 
wolves and wild beasts. 

Vie Smith was camped where the year 
before a well-known hunter had been gored 
to death by a mad and wounded buffalo bull. 
In five weeks he had killed over 1,000 
buffalo, having three skinners employed and 
keeping them as busy as possible, for he 
could have killed four times that number, 
being the crack shot of that region. The 
skins had to be stretched, also, before mar- 
keting. The cattlhemen, who were keeping 
an eye upon those rich prairies, were anx- 
ious for this grand and noble game to be 
exterminated, and it was said that the gov 
ernment was anxious for the reason that the 
Indian could be kept upon the reservations 
more easily when once the buffalo was no 
more. On the 20th of November of that 
year Jack Conley, a well-known deputy 
United States marshal, came to Vic’s camp, 
telling him that he was upon the trail of a 
noted horse thief, for whom a rich reward 
was offered, and as Jack was in need of the 
money, having lost heavily with some slick- 
fingered gentlemen, he was anxious to recu- 
perate his fortunes. The thief, whose name 
was “Limber Jim,” had camped with Vic 
the night before. He was mounted upon 
one of the swifest horses in that region and 
leading two fine mules. Vic was invited to 
accompany the marshal in his quest for the 
thief. They followed the trail for two days 
and in the evening came upon the man mak- 
ing his shake-down and getting ready to 
place his blankets over it. Conley crept up 
behind a big tree and jumped suddenly in 


between the man and his gun, while Vic 
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covered him with his .45 buffalo gun. The 
thief was taken back to camp, placed in the 
care of one of the skinners, and Jack, feel- 
ing good, proposed a buffalo hunt for the 
next day. About two miles north of the 
camp a large herd were encountered. Vic 
chose the left side and Conley the right. 
They dashed right alongside the tramping 
animals. Six shots from each resulted in 
each man getting four buffalo. In a short 
time fifteen of these noble animals were 
dead, and while trying to kill a calf it ran 
under the horse ridden by Conley, which 
fell, throwing him right over his head and 
directly upon the back of a buffalo with 
its spine broken. The animal did its best 
to gore him, but being nimble on hands and 
knees he escaped. The horse ridden by 
Jack was the one which cae thief had stolen, 
as it was one of the fastest in that region, 
and Vie rode one of the well-trained buffalo 
mules, these being not common in this 
work. The horse ran away with the herd 
of buffalo and was not regained until about 
midnight of the same day. The hunters 
returned to camp, restored the stock to its 
owner and turned the horse thief over to 
tne proper authorities, and so ended one of 
the liveliest buffalo hunts of .wat time. 
W. T. EUSTER. 


CAN ANY ONE ANSWER? 


Editor Outdoor Life—Some weeks ago I 
made a remarkable discovery by killing an 
old mule deer doe, and wish you would 
either answer yourself or ask some of your 
subscribers who can to enlighten me on the 
subject. The deer was standing quarter- 
ing. While in this position I shot from be- 
ind. The bullet entered the stomach from 
the left side and landed in .e. right shoul- 
der. In dressing the deer I found the stom- 


ach torn up from the effects of my 7 mm. 
bullet and discovered in the inside of the 


stomach a stone the shape of an acorn, 


one and three-sixteenths inches long and 
five-eighths inch thick. On one end it is 
porous. Old hunters tell me it is what is 
called “mad stone,” and is valuable. Can 
any of your readers enlighten me about 
such a stone? NICHOL PREHN. 
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The Harp stage coach halting near the Half-way House be- 
tween Rifle and Meeker, Colo. This is the line which con- 
veys hunters into Colorado’s famous deer section on the 
White river. The hunter leaves the train at Rifle and here 
takes the Harp stage to Meeker (45 miles), to Buford (70 
miles), or to any other of the attractive hunting and fishing 
places along the famous White river. 


THE RING-BILLED DUCK. 


[Aythya collaris.] 


Frontispiece This Month. 


This duck has many popular synonyms, The chief variation in the plumage of this 
among others ring-necked, ring-billed shuf- species consists in the distinctness of the 
fler, ring-necked scaup duck, or blue-bill fall chestnut collar in the male, which is usu- 





duck (minnesota), black jack (Illinois), ally well defined, particularly in _ front. 

moon-bill (South Carolina). It is found ‘i‘here is very little in its habits to distin 
tt throughout the whole of North America,  guish it from the other “black-heads Like 

south to Guatemala and the West Indies: them, it usually associates in small flocks 

breeding from Iowa, southern Wisconsin, Its flesh is excellent, being fat, tender and 
i Minnesota and Maine northward. It is acci- juicy. 


dental in Europe. 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) number. and have probably excited more 
comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’s 
magazine. Being exactly true to nature, nosportsman will hesitate to preserve them. and 
as a result they are being framed and hungin the libraries, “dens.” and offices of the 
best people in this country. 

The January subject marks the twentieth picture that has been published and 
arrangements have been made for four more, which will complete the twenty-four We 
ean supply the full twenty-four copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in paste- 
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board rollers, suitable for framing, for $1.00. Or they will be divided and sold as follows: 


. First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 
follows: 


June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. December, 1903—-Mountain Partridge. 
July, 1903—Wood Duck. January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse. 
August, 1903—Green-winged Teal. February, 1904—Red-head uck. 
September, 1903—Bob-white. March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. April, 1904—Passenger ~~" 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. May, 1904—-Large-mouth Black Bass. 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, three for 10 cents, or the twelve for 40 cents— 
the subjects being as follows: 








June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. December, 1904—-Gambel’s Partridge. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. tna gy’ 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse. ; 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. : 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover. April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. ' 
November. 1904—The Prairie Hen. May. 1905—Scaled Partridge. | 








A Montana white-tail. Published by courtesy of W. F. Scott, state game warden 
of Montana. 
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HUNTING IN WASHINGTON. 


Hunting in the Evergreen State is very 
hard work. Imagine, if you can, a country 
covered all over with timber and brush as 
thick as the hair on a cat’s tail, with more 
hills than level land. It rains a little, too, 
now and then, the fall rains setting in in 
the spring and sometimes continuing all 
summer, more or less. In the winter it is 
either raining, has just quit raining, or has 
just commenced. This is the rule through- 
out the winter, save when a north wind 
comes up. Then it clears off and is colder. 
But, as a general rule, July, August, Sep- 
tember and October are fair months. These 
rains, as a rule, are not cold until towards 
spring. Then they are like ice at times, 
especially if you are in the brush and wet. 
This applies to western Washington. East- 
ern Washington is dryer and colder. The 
Cascade Mountains divide the state. 

Puget Sound is a great inland sea, with 
1,500 miles of shore line, with green timber 
down to the beach. Lovely spots to camp 
and hunt are to be found along these shores, 
and fine fishing is to be had at certain sea- 
sons. There are plenty of ’coons along the 
shores, save near towns; a few otter and 
mink, also. Seals can be seen almost any 
day on the waters—pretty, spotted fellows 
(they are not fur seal). Back in the tim- 
ber in favored localities are a few deer, but 
bear are everywhere, from tidewater to 
mountain top, and in Mason, Clallam, Che- 
halis and Pacific counties, are lynxes by the 
score. There is more grouse near the set 
tlements than there is away from them, as 
the lynx, fishers, skunks, etc., keep the 
grouse trimmed down. 

Far back from the haunts of man, in the 
fall, after the first heavy rains have come 
to raise the creeks, there is a salmon called 
the dog, or hokbill salmon, that runs up 
every stream and creek in schools of thou- 
sands after spawning. These salmon die, 
and their rotting remains are seen alcn7 the 
streams emptying into Puget Sound. These 
salmon are not as plentiful as in years gone 
by on the upper Puget Sound, as companies 
have built great fish traps on the lower 
sound where the fish are caught by the 
thousand. These traps catch at times so 
many tons of these fish that they cannot 
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handle the catch (which is canned). They 
also find sharks, seals and all kinds of fish 
in these traps after a big night’s run. Bear, 
lynx, cats, mink, gulls and ducks line these 
streams where the salmon ascend to spawn 
The bear is on the watch for the first school 
to go up the stream. He gets on a riffle, 
and as a salmon starts over he aooks him 
with his paw and throws him ashore. The 
bear has been feasting all summer on sal- 
mon berries, blackberries and sallal berries 
in the order named, and he is a little dainty, 
so he rips the salmon open and eats the 
eggs, leaving the rest. But a few weeks 
later, when even the huckleberries are gone 
he is not so dainty. He eats the whole sal 
mon then. Later still, when even the rot 
ton carcasses of the fish are nothing but 
bones, Bruin is still wandering around, chew- 
ing bones and getting more fat on his body 
and less food in his stomach. When the 
latter is empty he or she crawls off to his 
winter bunkhouse for a three months’ rest 
The bunkhouse may be a hollow log or tree, 
or a hole near the roots of a big fir. The 
male will lie here and suck his paws when 
awake and the female will suck her teats. 
They go in about the last of December and 
come out in March, when the skunk cabbage 
roots begin to grow tender, and the grouse 
begins to hoot. 

Lynx like dog salmon for several rea- 
sons. One is that lynx like fish; but the 
lynx, by following the salmon schools up 
the stream, also gets all the ducks and 
gulls he can eat, as there are plenty of both 
to be had. The lynx here is very fat in 
winter and very poor in summer. They 
tree easily in winter, but run hard in warm 
weather. They are everywhere in the for 
ests of western Washington. Both they and 
the bear will outlive all other game in this 
state. 

Cougar are few and far between.in this 
great timber range. One may be seen to- 
day at a certain point and to-morrow he is 
twenty miles away. He is the long-distance 
traveler of the West, and will kill elk, deer 
and cattle whenever he can. 

Elk are in plenty in the the Olympics in 
some favored parts, while in others they 
are scarce. To kill an elk in the Olympic 
mountains is the hardest of hard work, 
owing to the roughness of the country, the 
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scarcity of horse trails, the wet climate, 
the streams to cross, mud holes, etc. 

We have fisher in plenty in our state; 
also some beaver, otter, mink, ‘coon, rab- 
bits, mountain beaver, grouse, two kinds of 
Chinese pheasants, while twenty kinds of 
ducks visit our waters, where can be caught 
five kinds of salmon, four of trout, and 
perch, tass, flounders, tom cod, rock cod, 
smelt, herring, devil fish and our ever-pres- 
ent humble mud cat, with horns like a 
Texas steer. FRANK MOSSMAN. 


WATCHING THE BEAVER AT WORK. 


I had often read of the intelligence of 
the beaver, but could hardly credit the 
same until lately, after witnessing their 
work. It was a few weeks ago, while on a 
moose hunting trip in the province of 
Quebec. My Indian guide and I were ex- 
ploring one of the many streams that make 
into a long lake, in hopes of locating a small 
lake or pond that would not likely be visited 
by other sportsmen. We traveled from 
early morning until 3 p. m., portaging our 
canoe and pack around the rapids, windfalls 
and other rough places in the stream. After 
an unusually hard run through the thickets 
of alders as far as it was possible to pro- 
ceed, we portaged again through the tim- 
ber about 400 yards to what seemed at first 
to be the outlet of a lake, but which proved 
to be only the work of the beaver. The line 
of the dam extended for about eighty yards 
from shore to shore. The stream was 
raised seven feet from the original bed. One 
large house located about fifteen yards from 
the foot of the dam constituted the home of 
this colony. 

Being very tired, I decided to camp near 
the dam for the night, and after pitching 
our tent and making other camp arrange- 
ments, we put our canoe into the dam and 
paddled to within twenty-five yards of the 
house and waited for the appearance of the 
beaver. It was nearly sundown when our 
patience was rewarded by the appearance 
of two of the animals, which rose to the 
surface near the house. These, the guide 
informed me, were young ones nearly full 
grown. They were soon joined by a larger 
one, presumably an old animal, which at 
once swam away in the direction of the 
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falls. My guide whispered to me that it was 
coing to inspect the line of the dam to as- 
certain where we had broken it upon enter- 
ing, as probably the water was lowering 

mewhat. It disappeared on our right and 
was gone for a few moments. Returning, 
it followed close to the line of the works 
until it reached the point where we entered 
yn the left; but, owing to the brush and 
mall growth I was unawie to see it at work 
making the repairs, but could distinctly 
hear it while so engaged. Before darkness 
set in I saw four of the animals at one time, 
and several times one approached to within 
a few feet of the canoe. As long as we 
remained very quiet they paid little atten 
tion to us, but at the least stir they were 
gone. They were cutting and gathering 
their feed sticks for the winter. These were 
composed principally of poplar, which grew 
in abundance in the edges of the dam. 

Far into the night and long after our 
campfire was burning, I could hear them 
splashing as they continued their work. In 
the morning, as we were leaving, I carefully 
noted the repairs that had been made at 
the damaged place I have before mentioned, 
and was surprised at the neat and workman- 
like manner in which 1 had been done, and 
was at once convinced that the beaver, con- 
sidering the quality of his materials, and all 
that he has to contend with, is not only a 
very interesting animal, but is also a most 
capable and efficient structural engineer. 

F. A. DORMAN. 


EFFECTS OF SHOTS ON HORNS. 

Editor Outdoor Life—During the fall of 
1902 I shot at a large bull elk that was feed- 
ing straight toward me in heavy timber 
All I could see was’ his head, so tried to 
hit him between the eyes, but shot a little 
nigh and struck one horn square just above 
the burr about half an inch from the skull. 
The bu.iet penetrated about half its length 
and splintered out a hole about the size of 
a small thimble. But the shock never put 
him off his feet, which greatly surprised me, 
as I was using a .303 Savage with soft-nos2 
bullets. 

I have seen a horn knocked completely 
off, hit in nearly the same way, with a .45-90 
black-powder bullet. I also witnessed the 
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killing ot a three-year-old mountain sheep 
(ram), which was hit near the base of the 
horn with a_ .45-70-500, the bullet having 
striking force enough to break the horn 
loose from the head and fracturing the 
skull, killing him on the spot. Again, in 
the summer of 1886 my brother shot a bull 
elk at nearly 400 yards’ distance and on 
walking over to him found him hit in the 
horn nearly a foot from the head. Their 
horns, while in the velvet, must be very 
tender, as he laid motionless where he fell 
for fully three minutes. Needless to say 
he was shot again before being dressed. 
N. W. FROST. 


MICHIGAN, GET TO WORK. 


Editor Outdoor Life—To-day a _ single 
shooter shipped from this town (West 
Branch, Mich.) 790 ruffed grouse, making a 
total of over 900 shipped by him within three 
weeks. The same party shipped more than 
1,000 birds in 1908—more than all the resi- 
dent shooters, bad boys with guns, bob cats, 
foxes, owls and skunks have killed in two 
years. Isn't it a beautiful record? Do you 
wonder that the brute struts up and down 
our streets and brags of his record? The 
laws of Michigan give him the right to kill 
ten birds or ten thousand. In this great 
(and more or less glorious) commonwealth 
we do not permit men to slaughter tur- 
keys at a Thanksgiving “shoot,” nor to kill 
pigeons at the trap, in the name of sport; 
we make a perpetual close season on deer 
hunters and call it “manslaughter” when a 
stray .30-caliber kills a man in the adjoin- 
ing county; in our infinite goodness we do 
not hang the murderer who slays father, 
mother and keeper. No! We say to every 
market hunter, game hog and butcher: “Go 
forth, kill, slay, destroy! We, the humane 
people of this great state, will protect you 
in your God-given right!” 

The game laws of Michigan, so far as 
they apply to birds, should be entitled: “An 
Act for the Promotion of Market Hunting 
and the protection of Game Butchers.” This 
is only one of many instances that have 
come under my personal observation. It 
would be useless to advertise this THING 
as a game hog. He is too depraved morally 
to feel shame, too low down socially to re- 
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sent the indignation of honest men. I writ 
simply to ask you to draw the attention 
of your Michigan readers to a condition of 
affairs which exists in every county of the 
state where there is game left. Urge upon 
them the necessity for prompt action, so 
that proper legislation may be secured at 
the coming session of the Legislature. 
Limit the number of birds that one hunter 
may kill. Limit the number of birds that 
may be shipped. Prohibit shipment of game 
unless accompanied by hunter who killed 
it. Annihilate the game hog before he anni 
hilates the game. EDW. E. EVANS. 

{Mr. Evans has certainly the welfare of 
the game at heart. We sincerely hope that 
his earnest appeal to the sportsmen and law 
makers of Michigan, as set forth in the 
above letter, will be heard. It would be a 
shame if these conditions were not bettered 
at the forthcoming session of Michigan's 
Legislature. We think we know the sports 
men of Michigan well enough to believe 
they will be.—Ed.] 


BALD-FACE BEARS. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I want to ask, 
through Outdoor Life, the question: “What 
is a bald-faced bear?” When a child of five 
years or so, in Illinois, I heard a delight 
fully horrible story of a bald-faced bear in 
Virginia, that had been killed and was 
found to have in its stomach human hair, 
showing that the bear had feasted on man 
kind. That bear must have been of the 
black variety, but bald-faced and, therefore, 
bad! 

Since reaching the mountain country, | 
have heard many times weird yarns of bald- 
faced bear; sometimes brown, often cinna 
man, mostly grizzly. Never have I seen 
anything like a bald-faced bear except 
twice—one an old, worm-toothed one that 
had been killed in the state of Washington 
in the spring and whose visage was hair 
less from eyes down. The other was a two 
year-old black female captive, that early 
in the spring showed a rather mangy look- 
ing, hairless face, that soon became nor 
mally covered. But the men who have told 
me the startling stories have said that the 
bald-faced bear had a white face, like a 
Hereford cow. 


I have pondered muchly about this 
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thing. Sometimes I think that the bald face 
is really the white breast spot that many 
a bear sports ;that the bear, startled, rose 
on its haunches; that the man, also startled, 
took a hurried glance, saw the white spot 
through the thicket, thought “the bald-faced 
bear will get me if I don’t look out,” and 
left at once. Do not think that I disbelieve 
the existence of a bald-faced bear. I sim- 
ply want to be enlightened on the subject. 
Should like to be shown. 

While indulging my desire for knowledge 
I will ask another easy question: Why is 
the black bear east of the Big River always 
black, and in the western mountains usu- 
ally very much off eolor? I have the hide 
of a “black bear” that is a decided blonde 

yellow on the tips of the hair and white 
as wool next to the skin. And four “black 
bear” we killed last spring were brown; and, 
in the part of Idaho that I hunted, perhaps 
ninety per cent. of the “black bear” were 
not black, but of various shades of brown 
or red. Also, I would like to ask one other 
question: Was the cinnamon bear always 
a red “black” bear, or was there a red 
grizzly? 

If you will ask or answer the above ques- 
tions through Outdoor Life I would con- 
sider it a favor. We may stir up a discus- 
sion that will enlighten even many of the 
old bear hunters. J. W. ANTHONY. 


[The only instances’in which we have 
heard the term “bald-face” applied to bear 
was in Wyoming, Idaho, Montana and some 
of the other western states, where the name 
was applied to a variety of the grizzly hav- 
ing a very light face. Such a term as “bald- 
face” grizzly is a common one in Wyoming, 
where many of these bears are found. But 
the “bald-face” grizzly of that country is 
nothing more nor less than a grizzly, pure 
and simple, the only difference being the 
slight variation in the color of the hair on 
the face. We would like very much to hear 
from some of our old bear hunters in answer 
to Mr. Anthony’s questions.—Editor.] 


OLE’S DUCK (ING.) 

Meester Ayditor:—Bout lats veek Ay 
scoll tal may vafe Ay gone efter vagonload 
duck up on Yan Yansen’s slough en hay say, 

“Ole, you ban gude husband en Ay scoll 
ban fraid for scare of you gone duck 
huntin’ ” 

“Hay?” Ay say, “En vay so?” 
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“Val, Ay tank you gat up genst das loaded 
end, Ole,” hay say. 

“Haw! haw!” Ay tal hem, “Das gude 
yoke. Doan you tank Ole Oleson ban strict- 
ly onto hees business?” Ay say. 

“Ja,” hay say, “But hay ban mighty pore 
business, Ole” 

Val, Ay tank hay doan know ef hay ban 
talkin’ bout ennything en Ay yoost pull on 
may boots en vent down bay Yanson’s place 
En Yee Cracker! hay ban cold en byemby Ay 
vade out to beeg mushrat house en squat 
down to vait for duck. Pootty soon har come 
beeg green faller lookin’ for varm spot en 
hay see das beeg hole en das weeds var 
ban may mushrat house. 

“En hay come lak saxty straight for maj 
en Ay tank, “Ole, you Svede, vhy you not 
shoot?” En Ay tek gude aim on das faller 
envork das trigger. Yumpin’ Yiminay! May 
gun keeck may vid bot’ feet en knock may 
off into das veeds en tree feet vorter. Ven 
Ay gat out Ay ban villing to die but Ay 
tank bout das Missus Oleson en Ay know 
hay scoll mek it varm for may ef Ay did. So 
Ay youst run home lak Ay ban champeen 
footracer en Ay say. 

“Val, Missus Oleson, you ban mistaken 
vonce more. Ay ban safe, you see.” En hay 
say: 

“Ja, Ay see. But vay ban your pants vet. 
Ole?” hay say. 

“Ho!” Ay say, May pants ban on fire 
down bay Yanson’s slough en Ay yoost trow 
vorter on hem to put hem out.” 

“Ole,” hay say, “You go to bed vhile Ay 
dry des pants for you.” 

En bay Ying—Ay did! 

Yours, OLE OLESON. 
(Alias N. H. Crowell.) 


We received advice during the past 
month from J. W. Simister of St. Anthony, 
Idaho, that parties have been going into the 
Teton Forest Reserve of Wyoming, from 
Idaho. to hunt and kill elk. We immediately 
communicated the facts to State Game Com- 
missioner of Wyoming D. C. Nowlin, and 
hope that measures will be instituted to 
stop it. Mr. Nowlin will stop it, we know, 
if possible. Information concerning all such 
violations should be immediately conveyed 
to either the game department of the state 
in which the offense has been committed, or 
to Outdoor Life. In the latter case we as- 
sure our readers that no time will be lost 
by us in sending the information to the 
proper officials. 
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publish a better magazine each year than was issued during the 

preceding one, we have almost unconsciously gone beyond the 

limit of a 10-cent sportsman’s magazine. We have been publish- 
ing for three years a 15-cent magazine at a 10-cent price. The increased 
cost of production which has swept generally over the country, as well 
as the extra cost of producing a magazine of our class so far removed 
from the large manufacturing centers (our paper alone costs us one- 
fourth more than it would in New York City—an item of hundreds of 
dollars a month in itself) have induced us to decide on raising our price to 
$1.50 a year and 15 cents a copy. 

We have often been asked, “Why don’t you move to New York or 
Chicago, or some large eastern city, where you would have better, greater 
and cheaper facilities for producing your magazine?” To all such we 
have made the one reply: “We started out seven years ago to publish a 
western sporteman’s magazine—a magazine which, while teeming with the 
essence, snap and get-up of the country it represents, yet would be read 
with equal interest in both the East and the West, and we are going to 
continue the great work on which we started.” 

Some may say, “If Munsey’s, McClure’s and the other popular month- 
lies can pat out such elegant periodicals at 10 cents, why cannot you. 
Simply because, dear friends, the circulation of a sportsman’s magazine 
is limited, as well as the price which the advertisers are able to pay, and 
even if we were to put out sucha large magazine, for instance, as Mun- 
sey’s or McClure’s, we never could expect to push the circulation beyond 
75 or 80 thousand copies, while they have all the masses to draw from, and 
their field of growth is practically unlimited, with a corresponding com- 
pensating scale for advertising—which latter, after all, with the big 
monthlies, more than wipes out the loss encountered in putting out 
such handsome periodicals at 10 cents. 

We could very easily—and with profit to ourselves—publish a real 10- 
cent magazine ata 10-cent price. But we believe that we know our read- 
ers well enough to suspect that they would prefer something just a little 
better, even if it does cost an extra nickel. This we are going to give 
them at the new price, which commences with our February issue—the 
first number which sells at the 15-cent rate. 

In the meantime, and until February list, we shall receive subscrip- 
tions for an unlimited period, at the old one-dollar-a-year rate. Any 
of our readers who expect to continue taking the paper for the years to 
come—even though their subscriptions may not expire for a year yet 
may renew for any number of years at the dollar rate, provided their sub- 
scriptions are received in this office by February lst, 1905. 


| our advancing strides the past few years, and in our ambition to 
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A MAGAZINE 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“The Sea Wolf,” by Jack London; cloth, $1.50; 
The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York, publishers. 


Mr. London's new novel “The Sea Wolf,” 
is told by the man whom fate suddenly 
swings from his fastidious life as an art critic 
into the power of the wild, brutal “Wolf” 
Larsen, captain of a sealing schooner. The 
contrast between the educated man, who 
must do the work of a cook’s boy, and the 
half-savage captain, who is yet in a crude, 
powerful way a thinker, is wonderfully fas- 
cinating. And of course, there comes a 
woman! Other fiction seems decidedly losing 
in savor and piquancy. This story surely has 
the pure Stevensonian ring, the adventurous 
glamour, the vertebrate stoicism. 'Tis surely 
the story of the making of a man, the sculp- 
tor being Captain Larsen and the clay, the 
ease-loving, well-to-do half-drowned man, to 
all appearances his helpless prey. 


“Photography for the Sportsman-Naturalist,” 
by L. W. Brownell; 312 pages; $2.00 net; 
The Macmillan Co., publishers, 66 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

This is an invaluable book for the fol- 
lower of the camera in outdoor work. It 
tells of nature photography, its scope and 
usefulness; of cameras, lenses and shutters; 
of the telephotographic lens and its uses; of 
apparatus for a field worker; of photograph- 
ing the larger and smaller animals; of photo- 
graphing birds and their young; of photo- 
graphing in the zoos; of photographing in 
camp and in woods, and of dozens of other 
things the knowledge of which the sports- 
man-photographer would find almost neces- 
sary in perusing this profitable and pleasing 
form of recreation. It contains eighty-three 
clever illustrations. 


“The Houseboat Book,” by W. F. Waugh, the 
Clinic Publishing Co., publishers, Chi- 
cago. 

This volume of 212 pages recites the inci- 
dents and adventures of a houseboat cruise 
from Chicago to New Orleans by a well- 
known sportsman who ably handles the de- 
scriptive end of the story, and whose camera 
very aptly portrays some of the scenes along 
the way. The book will be read with much 
interest by anyone contemplating such a trip, 
as the fullest information and details of the 
trip in question are given. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


J. C. Gano, Medicine Lodge, Kas.—During 
the past year or so there has been more or 
less non-resident hunters through here, es- 
pecially this year. The quail are plentiful 
this season, and if we protect them they will 
continue so. But if we do not have a non- 
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resident license law it will not be long be- 
fore the hunters from other states will kill 


them all. I am in favor of both a non-resi- 
dent and a resident license. What will be the 


best way to try for one? 


Answer—The best way to get a non-resi- 
dent license law in any state is to draw up a 
bill and present it to your Legislature, which 
we believe will be in session this coming 
spring. By writing to the sportsmen of your 
state, asking for their support of such a bill, 
and getting up enthusiasm through the game 
associations in your state you can do a great 
deal towards pushing through such a bill, and 
can probably get it enacted. 


“S. G. M.,” Harrisburg, Pa.—In our No- 
vember number this party asked for a remedy 
for chorea, and Mr. H. M. Curtis of Elmwood, 
Mass., has forwarded us the following: 

Answer—I have used the following on a 
number of bad cases in beagles in the last 
five years (both pups and old dogs) and 
cured them permanently, and I hope that “S. 
G. M.”’ can cure his setter by its use: 


POA. cop ae ene0 00 1 gr. 
Re, co canis cae wee ae 0 18 gr. 
eee ee 6 gr. 
gS eee 1 dr. 


.Pdr. for comp. rhubarb pill 1 dr. 

Mix and divide into forty-eight pills. Dose: 
One pill twice each day with the dog's food 
Regulate bowels and exterminate worms 
The dog should be well lodged and fed and 
properly exercised as soon as able to use 
limbs. Treatment may take four or five 
weeks. 


W. F. P., Cripple Creek, Colo.—I want to 
take a hunt in the fall of 1905 for big game, 
and have in mind three states for the hunt 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho—from which 
list I will probably select one. Which is the 
best? I want to go where I can be sure of 
getting a moose and elk, and where there are 
plenty of bear and deer. I have heard that 
the Lake Chelan country, Washington, is a 
good bear country. Is it correct? I wish to 
take a wagon and drive through and leave 
Crpiple Creek in June, 1905, going through 
Routt county, Colo., and then through Wyo- 
ming and on out. What would be the prin- 
cipal trout streams? I want to know if I 
could go all the way through in a wagon, 
and if not how close we could get before we 
would have to peck. We wish to spend the 
summer, fall and entire winter in the 
woods, and to trap for foxes, mink, pine mar- 
ten, wolves and other small fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and wish to know if the snow would 
be deep enough to require snow shoes, and 
what kind you would recommend—wWebs ot 
Norwegian, and at about what altitude would 
I be traveling? What book on taxidermy 
do you recommend as being the best, es- 
pecially on tanning buckskin and elk and 
moose hide. I have taken Outdoor Life 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


since 1900, and think you have the best sport- during the summer or early fall months at 
ing magazine in the world the elevations to which you would most 

Answer—The man who can best answer’ [likely ascend—probably not over 9,000 feet 
the above questions with regard to the big even on the passes. The best book on taxi- 


fame 


hunting of Washington and Oregon is dermy and the tanning of skins is Horna- 


Mr. Frank Mossman of Olympia, Wash., who day’s “Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting,” 


has guided, trapped and hunted in that coun- which sells for $2.50 and which can be sup- 
try for the past twenty years, and whose ad- plied by Outdoor Life, 

vice can absolutely be depended upon. Your 7 7 NC Raa 

best route as far as Pocatello, Idaho, from AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Cripple Creek would be Cripple Creek to We have recently received a most attrac- 
Florissant, to Granite, to Leadville, to Wol tive and interesting book of reference on 
cott, to Steamboat Springs, to Craig, to Raw- firearms which embodies in detail descrip- 
lins, thence along the Union Pacific to Gran- tions of all the famous Stevens rifles, pis- 
ger and thence along the Oregon Short Line tols, shotgwuns and accessories. As the ad- 
to Pocatello. From that point on we are not vertisements of the J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
familiar with the wagon roads, but there is Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., are constantly ap- 
no doubt but that you can go anywhere you pearing in our columns, we think it would 
want to by wagon road In Colorado you prove most beneficial to our many readers to 
would cross such well-known trout streams apply to this company for the catalogue in 
as the Eagle, the Bear, the Elkhead, and question. 

some smaller ones which we can not call to This manual contains many valuable hints 
mind, while in Wyoming and Idaho you about shooting in general, ammunition, the 
would encounter the North Platte, the head- proper care of firearms, notes on sights, tar- 
waters of the Bear and many smaller gets, etc. This book will be sent to any ad- 
streams You would require no snowshoes dress if this notice is mentioned. 





It Makes Them All Happy. 
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SACKS, CAR BOTTOMS, CAMP FURMITURE, 
D2" “TARPAUUNS, HYDRAULIC HOSE. 


» 1617 ro 1623 LAWRENCE STREET 


Lenvet: bbe July_1 1H, 


J. A. McGuire, Mer., 
Out Door Life, 
City. 

Dear’ Sir: 

we are very mich pleased with the business we have been getting 
from owr one-half page advertisement in "Out Door Life." The inquiries 
fron this have been averaging from three to four a day and all from a 
desirable class of people. 


Yindly inerease our space to one page, copy for sane we beg 


to inclcose. 
Soe 
o\ atk 


Pres, 


Yours truiy, 
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“COMING OUR WAY.” 


Many years ago, when cycling was at 
its zenith and the whirr of wheels was 
everywhere, we knew an enthusiast of this 
sport, Mr. Will L. Krietenstein of Terre 
Haute, Ind. He was chief consul of the In- 
diana division League of American Wheel- 
men, national president of the Century Road 
Club of America, besides chief and “whole 
push” of about everything local there was 
in Terre Haute and in the state of Indiana 
that had any connection with cycling. 

Now, however, like many of the other 
cycling celebrities, he has turned his recre- 
ative eye to rest and sport by the side of the 
stream and in the woods. He has built him 
a lodge on the famed Tippecanoe river, mid- 
way between Delphi and Monticello, Ind., 
where the biggest bass and eatfish are 





LAWLESSNESS IN KANSAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Referring to a clip- 
ping from the Topeka State Journal, dated 
October 4, 1904, sent by C. V. Shirley to Out- 
door Life, published in the December num 
ber, in regard to the number of ducks killed 
on the Cheyenne Bottoms, would like to state 
that this is not exaggerated in the least. I 
have been a hunter on the Cheyenne Bot- 
toms every spring and fall for the past five 
years, and am now a member of the Black 
Swamp Shooting club, whose grounds are 
located on the Cheyenne Bottoms. The mem- 
bers are compelled to adhere strictly to the 
law. I have known of five and six barrels 
of ducks being shipped out daily by one 
party. 

The past fall, when the Black Swamp 
Shooting club was organized, the president, 
Mr. John Lemon of Hoisington, Kansas, noti- 
fied the state game warden of the number 
of ducks being killed daily by market shoot- 





caught, and where quail and squirrels af 
ford sport with the gun, and here, in com 
pany with his family, his friends and his 
guests (for he can accommodate many peo 
ple at so much per) he whiles away the 
delightful summer days. Many people ask 
“Where have all the wheelmen gone, and 
what are they doing?” Just this—since the 
club run is abandoned, and the club house 
turned into some other kind of a house, and 
the tour is unpopular, they are seeking 
other avenues of pleasure—and we are glad 
that the big open arms of the fraterni 

huntsmen and fishermen is. big enough and 
wide enough to hold the whole army of 
them. May we get many more into our 
ranks of the stripe of Mr. Krietenstein! 

A scene is herewith reproduced depicting 
some happy fishermen who have had good 
luck at Tippecanoe Park (for that is the 
name of his resort) 





ers and asked to have a game warden ap- 
pointed for the Cheyenne Bottoms, or come 
out and investigate and see if it could not b 
stopped. He was told to see the express 
agent and notify him not to receive game for 
shipment, and it would be stopped But the 
agent claimed it was shipped as poultry As 
yet we have no game warden, and no effort 
has been made to stop it. 

I was hunting on the Cheyenne Bottoms 
the first of November and visited a market 
shooter’s camp. He had five gunnysacks full 
of ducks and about one hundred and sixty 
that were killed that day, but which had not 
been sacked. These were killed by one mar 
and he was waiting for the game buyer o! 
Great Bend to come and get them. The num 
ber of ducks shipped out of the Cheyenne 
Bottoms every spring and fall by market 
shooters is appalling, but it seems that lit 
tle can be done when the state game warde 
will not take it up. 

Cc. W. DEBITT 






























































We publish herewith a cut of Mr. L. E. 
Stephens’ (Anaconda, Mont.) Cocker bitch, 
Chow Chow. She stands eleven inches high, 
ears spread twenty-four inches, weight 





twenty-three pounds, color black, age five 
years. She is a very symmetrical and beau- 
tiful animal, and justly admired by her en- 
thusiastic owner. 


DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 


CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 


Author of “The Amateur Trainer.” 


J. M. T., Travis City, Mich.—I have a 
three-year-old Pointer dog, good on quail, 
but will not retrieve ducks from water when 
deep so he must swim. I have had fairly 
good luck shooting this fall, and although 
my dog found and brought in quite a num- 
ber of ducks when falling in but shallow 
water, he could not be induced to swim out 
into the lake to follow a cripple or fetch 
a dead duck even if in plain sight. Is he 
too old to break at this time? 


Answer.—Not too old, but the Pointer is 
not adapted to duck retrieving from water, 
wherein he must swim during cold weather. 
Get an Irish Water Spaniel or a Chesapeake 
Bay dog for that class of work, either of 
whom will stand and even enjoy plunging 
into water at a low temperature and not be 
permanently injured because of rheumatism 
as would the Pointer. 


M. C. Taylor, Abilene, Tex.—My ten- 
months-old Pointer pup shows good actions 
in the field and think he should turn out a 
good one in time. He has plenty of speed 
and is a good bird finder. One thing, though, 
I don’t like about him and hope you can tell 
me how to cor~ect the failing, namely, every 


time I shoot he comes to heel and is slow 
starting out again. Several times when last 
out he ran into coveys of quail and flushed 
them, but did not chase. Instead of follow- 
ing the birds, as he used to do, he came to 
heel every time and would not again start 
out for quite a while; was really hard to 
get away from me. After once again get- 
ting him away he hunts actively till I fire 
a shot and that brings him to heel as be- 
fore. 

Answer.—A mild form of gunshyness 
which has already rendered the pup par- 
tially birdshy, called “bliking.” He has ob- 
served that when birds are found the gun 
belches forth the roar he detests, hence 
quickly retreats to heel when encountering 
any or flushing accidentally. If continued 
to be hunted or attempted to be worked on 
quail before having overcome the dislike of 
report, the fault will be aggravated more 
and more, till ultimately utterly worthless. 
Take the pup to a shooting match, approach- 
ing the shooter slowly; let him make his 
own observations and be sure he does not 
get frightened while there. When he be- 
comes oblivious to reports of gun, take 
afield and work on game half a day before 


ee 
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firing a single shot, and then only when 
the pup is not very near you. Should he 
come to heel, do not scold or abuse him, but 
on the other hand flatter and seek to get 
him into action by mildly urging only. To 
work him with an habitual flusher and allow 
both to chase will get Mr. Shy over the ob- 
stacle quickest. When chasing and fully 
fifty yards out, fire both barrels. Repeat this 
until he becomes unmindful to the noise. 
Then work him singly. To make him steady 
as before will be an easy matter. 


S. J. Moore, Moberly, Mo.—I have a Setter 
past four years old who is a crackerjack 
bird finder and fine retriever, but he will not 
drop to wing and shot—was not trained that 
way. Is it too late now to teach him these 
accomplishments? At the crack of gun he 
is off like a flash, whether a bird was downed 
or not, seeking dead bird in spite of anything 
I can do but kill him on the spot. 

Answer.—Not too old. It will not be nec- 
essary, however, to teach him “drop to wing 
and shot.” If merely steadied so as to re- 
frain from making a rush, all should be 
well, and that can be accomplished on birds 
afield in half a day—aye, half an hour. Turn 
to page 97 in “The Amateur Trainer” and 
follow plain directions. Young dogs are 
taught to drop to wing and shot for the 
purpose of making steady and refrain from 
giving chase. When fully controllable and 
reliable, dropping to shot and wing need 
not be insisted on and may as well be dis- 
pensed with, because dropping no longer 
serves a purpose, uselessly tires the dog and 
saves him the annoying duty of lying down 
into wet grass or snow. A dog that stands 
to shot and awaits orders fully meets the 
requirements. 


F. B. H., Harrisburg, Pa.—I worked my 


pointer dog this fall on quail and pheas- 
ants and would be well pleased with him only 
for one thing—he is too fast and gets too 
far away from me when in brush. This is 
his first season. He simply goes crazy when 
scenting birds and there is no way I know 
of to make him slow and work closer to me 
Would very much appreciate your advice. 


Answer.—Activity is one of the most de- 
sirable traits and should be abrogated by de- 
grees and ample time only, lest one of the 
essential qualities be smothered. Working 
with “force collar” on and giving a snubbing 
from time to time when getting too animat- 


ed, and calling him in frequently, will have 
a tendency to keep him closer in and not 
run riot. In another season, however, he 


should work more cautiously of his own ac- 
cord without interference on your part. 


oO. P. W., Laredo, Tex.—I recently pur- 
chased your book, “The Amateur Trainer,” 
and am highly pleased with it. I have been 
unusually successful in handling dogs, for a 
person who never made a business of it, but 
for the love of the work; but I can see what 
an advantage your system is and believe it 
possible for the amateur to train his own 
dog thoroughly by following out your line 
of instruction. My present Pointer seems in 
good health, but within a week or so a large 
swelling, nearly the size of a hen’s egg, has 
developed on his neck near the throat. Will 
that pass off without aid, or what should be 
done to relieve him? 


Answer.—The lump is caused by impure 
blood. There is no danger of future bad re- 
sults from this. Cleanse the system by aid 
of castor oil, and when lump has become 
hard and slides up and down when pressed, 
lance it at the under side of neck and keep 
open for a week if necessary—till it fails to 
fill and dries up. 


FIFTY FACTS ABOUT DOGS. 


Compliments of Dr. Mark White, Denver, Colo., Veterinarian, 


Graduate University of 


Pennsylvania. 


1. Treat a dog right and you will have a 
useful friend. 

2. One substantial meal each day is plenty 
for a dog that doesn’t work. 

3. A large bone to chew on is healthful 
and a great pleasure. 

4. Dogs should not be allowed to eat 


mice, rats or rabbits. 


5. Decomposed meats have killed many 


dogs. 

6. Dogs should not be bred too close. 

7. Dogs don't perspire through the skin, 
but from lungs and feet. 

8. Dogs contract consumption (tubercu- 
losis) from people. 

9. Dogs should be kept out of a sick 


room, for they are liable to carry the in- 
fection to other homes. 

10. A dog should be kept in his place, 
but a comfortable place should be provided 
for him. 

11. Good dogs are no more expensive to 
keep than poorly bred ones, and they are 
always more valuable when you want to 
sell. 

12. Certain breeds of dogs are predis- 
posed to rheumatism and rickets. 

13. It is useless to fight fleas on a dog 
when fence cats are allowed free access to 
the dog’s quarters. 

14. A dog should have a regular bath. 
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15 Don't let water get in the ears; it 
may cause catarrh 

16 Tartar on teeth near the gums will 
decay the teeth 

17. A dog should have a dose of oil once 
cach month. 


18 Fits are easier prevented than cured 
19. Many dogs are killed supposed to 
have rabies that don’t have the disease 


20. A dog with rabies wiil always try 
to get away from home. 
21 Any warm blooded animal is liable 


to be rabid if bitten by an animal suffering 
with the disease 


22 People should take the Pasteur 
treatment soon as possible after being bit- 


ten by a rabid animal 

23 There are two forms of rabies, “the 
violent and dumb 

24 Suspicious dogs should be locked in 
secure pens for three months, especially af- 
ter being bitten 

25 Cattle, sheep, horses, mules and hogs 
have been known to be rabid after being 


bitten by a rabid dog 


26 A bite from a rabid dog is not as 
dangerous through clothing on a bare 
skin 

27 Pure nitric acid is best to use on a 
wound from the bite of a rabid dog 

28 Dog days don’t produce rabies It 
is an infectious disease and 0 ir in any 


season of the year 

29 All puppies are troubled with worms 
and should have proper treatment to get rid 
of them 

30 Pine sawdust or shavings make ex 
cellent bedding for dogs and fleas will not 
thrive in such bedding 

31 There are four kinde of mange, only 
one of which is incurable 


32 Mange is due to parasites that bu 
row in the skin 
oo Mange is very contagious ind one 


form can be transmitted to man 
34 Eczema is often mistaken for mange 
but this disease is entirely different and re 


juires different treatment 


35 A dog can contract mange by com 
ing in contact with the bed that a dog with 
the disease had been using 

6 When a dog shakes his head or rubs 


it on the ground or holds it to one side, look 
in his ear; you might find something or he 
may have catarrh 
37 When a dog's nose is dry and hot he 
has some constitutional disturbance and 
should receive medical attention 

35 A piece of wax on the nose to keep 
iway disease is an annoyance to the dog and 
does no good 

39 The symptoms of disease in the dog 
are clearly outlined and when he acts stu- 
pid or dull he needs attention 

40 When a dog has acquired a habit, it 
is very hard to break him, but if you train 
him right from the beginning 
very little trouble 


ou will have 


>) 


41 Dogs should be kept well groomed, 
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the same as any other animal, and the coat 
looked after, especially those with long 
hair. 

42. To give the dog liquid medicine, 
don’t open the mouth, but pull one cheek 
away from the teeth, forming a pocket, in 
which to pour the liquid. 

43. To give a pill or capsule, open the 
mouth and with the forefinger push the same 
well back in the mouth, so when the tongue 
is drawn in, the pellet will be pushed down. 

44 Before examining a dog, it is the 
safest plan to muzzle him, as often they 
will bite from pain, when otherwise they 
would not. 

45 Dogs taken from one climate to an- 
other should be watched very carefully, es- 
pecially when young; if long hair, should be 
clipped. 

46. When shipping a dog a long distance, 
he should be properly secured by chain in a 
box large enough to be comfortable, with 
plenty of ventilation. 

47 Canine medicine, one of the most in- 
teresting branches of veterinary medicine, is 
demanding much study, time and attention 
on account of the increasing value each year 
of the animals 

48 A dog can not talk, but if you watch 
him carefully, his actions will speak louder 
than words, especially if he is in trouble. 

49 Don’t wait until your dog is nearly 
dead before you seek medical assistance. 

50. Man's most faithful friend will show 
gratitude for kindness and he has the fac- 
ulty, much to be envied by man, i. e., he 
never forgets 


VOMITING. 


Dogs can practically vomit at will and 
it is not unusual for them to bolt a heavy 
meal, throw it up in a few moments and 
then eat it again at their leisure. Worms, 
attacks of indigestion and occasionally a 
lodg~ment in the throat of the thick mucus 
1ccompanying diseases of the lungs will in- 
cite vomiting 

If a dog vomits simply mucus it indi- 
cates that there is simply some inflammation 
of the stomach If bright red blood is vom- 
ited it is a sign that the stomach is being 
irritated by a sharp bone or other foreign 
substance, and if the hemorrhare is pro- 
longed and severe, a gastric ujver may be 
suspected. 

Treatment Ordinary attacks of vomiting 
do not require medical attention, as all the 
relief the stomach requires is given it by 
the act. In some cases it is necessary to 
make a dog vomit as in cases of poisoning. 
One of the best agents for this purpose’ is 
the wine of ipecac. The dose for a medium- 
sized dog is two or three teaspoonfuls fol- 
lowed by a teaspoonful every ten minutes 
unlit the stomach is emptied. Ten to thirty 
rrains of the sulphate of zinc is also a use- 
ful emetic If one of these drugs is not at 
hand mustard and water or greasy water 
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will accomplish tne purpose. The two rem- 
edies first mentioned are to be _ preferred, 
particularly in cases of poison, as they oper- 
ate much more quickly. 

If there is some functional disturbance 
ot the stomach, and vomiting is of too fre- 
quent occurrence, it requires appropriate 
treatment and the case must be studied and 
the cause, if possible, removed. 

In ordinary cases, withholding food fora 
few days or limiting the patient to a diet 
of lime water and milk is all that will be 
necessary. If worms or indigestion are the 
exciting causes they should be treated with 
suituble remedies and careful attention paid 
to the diet, which should be non-irritating 
and easily digested. In cases of severe irri- 
tability ef the stomach when the vomiting 
is severe or long continued, the following 
prescription can be used with good results 
Bismuth subnitrate, four drams; carbonate 
of ammonia, one dram; magnesia “light,” 
one-half dram; peppermint water to make 
four ounces. Dose one-half teaspoonful 
every hour. 

VETERINARIAN 


CURE FOR A BAD HABIT. 
Editor Outdoor Life—I see a brother 
sportsman from Syracuse has trouble with 
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his dog running rabbits. I will give the 
readers of Outdoor Life my way, which has 
never failed. When your dog starts a rab- 
bit, shoot it and make a clean kill; then 
shame the dog and whip him with it; then 
take a strong cord and place the _ rabbit 
around the dog’s neck and allow the front 
and rear legs to meet back of his neck Tie 
them so he can not remove the rabbit Hunt 
him all day and take him home at night and 
set him near the rabbit for three days; by 
that time it will smell a-plenty and your dog 
is thoroughly broken of this troublesome 
habit. This works the same on dogs that 
kill barnyard chickens. Make a collar of the 
chicken and let him wear it until they get 
rabbit and chicken enough and you'll have 
no more trouble. 
F. R. KOZAK 


In a letter to Mr. Ed F. Haberlein, re 
ferring to the instructions given in “The Am 
ateur Trainer,” Mr. E. E. Morrow of New 
port, Pa., said: “Through the k 
Mr. Fielder of Madisonville, O., I have been 


<indness of 


directed to purchase your book on training 
I find it not only plain, simple, sound in- 
struction on the subject, but also decidedly 
interesting to the bird dog lover i work 
which one can never tire of.” 





Photo by Lloyd I. Newman 
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Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifies esnecially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 
game, Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 





The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


THE WORK OF THE .30-30. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Having been on my 
annual hunt in the wilds of New Brunswick, 
I write to report on that and to state that 
Mr. Figgins, who has given us such learned 
discourses on the hunting rifle, has con- 
verted me by his logic, and I now know that 
the .30-30 is no good. 

This year, as usual, I secured my moose, 
and he was a noble specimen. I was at 
camp and he appeared on the shore of the 
lake on the opposite side of a wide bay. 
The guides united in saying that it was 400 
yards. Of course, after Mr. F's learned ar- 
ticle, I knew it was useless to shoot, but 
thought I could frighten him at least. With- 
out elevating my sight a particle, I took a 
rest shot, holding for the top of the shoul- 
der. On firing, he turned toward the woods 
and I took another quick shot. The rifle 
must shoot high, for this shot, I afterward 
found, went through the horn. I fired again 
and the moose pitched forward, almost turn- 
ing a somersault. He got up and passed out 
of sight. I later found that my rifie must 
shoot too low, as that shot had cut off the 
large bone of his fore leg just below the 
shoulder. 

We found him within a hundred yards of 
where he entered the woods. My first shot 
entered the body, had gone through the 
lungs and was sufficient to kill him, but I 
did not know this. 

What matters it that I got a little ex- 
cited and wobbled a little on the other shots? 
It was the gun’s fault and I shall always feel 
that it was to blame. 

I am also certain that the .30-30 is no 
good, for I fired three shots at a magnificent 
bull caribou at 125 yards and only one of 
them hit him. What matters it that it was 
the first shot that hit and that I naturally 
took a little coarser sight on the other two? 
The rifle was at fault. I don’t deserve any of 
the blame. This bull went three or four 
rods and fell. He managed to get up, but 
immediately fell again. When we got to 
him he was stone dead. 

Now, Mr. Figgins produces some fine the- 
ory and he must be right. Practical expe- 
rience in the field counts for naught against 
theory—and PREJUDICE. That bull caribou 
must have died of heart disease, yet I found 
where the bullet entered, cutting off a rib. 











It passed through the lungs and forward, 
smashing the opposite shoulder to atoms. It 
must have been a defective shoulder, for the 
gun is no good. 

Now if Mr. F. will only be reasonable and 
allow that in some hands no gun would 
kill, while in others any ordinary gun will 
do good service, he will make more of an 
impression. I think my experience with the 
rifle this season should demonstrate that i 
is a gun any reasonable man can swear by 

I will also say that two friends who 
went with me each secured a moose and cari- 
bou, and one of them a fine deer. The one 
who secured the largest moose (he looked as 
though he was the one Noah had in the 
ark), an animal that weighed about 1,300 
pounds, shot a small bore, high power gun 
The other shot a Winchester .40-72. H 
killed his moose at about 350 yards. 

E. C. A. BECKER. 


THE .32 SPECIAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I note in your Octo- 
ber number that “Redskin” would like to 
hear from some of the users of the .32 Spe- 
cial. I have been shooting a .32 Special with 
soft-nose, metal-patched bullets for the past 
four seasons and the gun has a record in 
my hands of one caribou, four moose and 
several deer. I will briefly describe the ef- 
fect of the different balls on the larger ani- 
mals, presuming that every one will grant 
that the gun is large enough for deer. 

The caribou was a large male, estimate‘ 
weight on hoof, 600 pounds. He was shot at 
a distance of fifty yards, the ball entering 
back of front shoulder, breaking a rib i 
two places, taking out a piece 3% inches 
long, passed through the heart and hit a rib 
as it came out, breaking a piece out four 
inches, and finally lodging in the hide. The 
heart had a hole torn through the center 
that a hen’s egg would go through, and it 
is useless to state that although the cari- 
bou was running his best when the gun 
cracked, it never advanced a foot after be- 
ing struck. The animal was hung up after 
being dressed by running a three-inch piece 
of timber through the holes that the ball 
had made. The ball was nicely mushroomed 
with the jacket and lead still intact. 

Moose No. 1 was a three-year-old bull 
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and was fired at while crossing a river at 
a distance of 210 yards. The first ball struck 
high up in the middle of his back, and the 
second struck a little further back, being 
fired as he was entering the brush. Both 
balls passed clear through him and hit too 
far back for vital spots—rather wild shoot- 
ing—but the canoe was in motion. He went 
in the brush for 100 yards and laid down, 
where he was finished with a shot from a 
.405. The first ball did not do much damage, 
while the second literally tore his kidneys 
to pieces and would have finally killed him. 

Moose No. 2 was quite an old bull with 
an antler spread of fifty-two inches. My 
first shot at him was at a distance of seven- 
ty-five yards and took him just back of the 
front shoulder. The second shot at a dis- 
tance of 125 yards got him back of the lungs 
and too high up. The animal ran for 300 
yards before he went down and was dead 
when we reached him. The trail was very 
bloody with a steady stream with every 
now and then a spot where he had coughed 
up a “hat full” of blood. The first shot 
passed through the center of the lungs, 
churning them into a mass, lodging under 
the hide on the opposite side. Ball nicely 
mushroomed with the jacket still sticking 
to it. The second ball passed clear through 
him, stirring up the upper bowels. 

Moose No. 3, a twelve-year-old bull, with 
a 48-inch spread, was a clean. kill at 305 
yards. The moose was standing broadside 
on and I gave him one just back of the 
shoulder, quickly followed by another in 
his right shoulder, at the crack of which he 
went down in his tracks. Here is where I 
fell in love with the .32. While dressing him 
we found that the first ball had hit a rib 
on entering, forcing a piece of it through the 
lungs, tearing them all to pieces, and lodg- 
ing under the skin on the opposite side. Ball 
nicely mushroomed with the lead and jacke 
still sticking together. Second ball hit and 
splintered shoulder blade, passing backward 
and downward. Ball and jacket found 
same point, though separated from each 
other. 

Moose No. 4 was a five-year-old bull with 
a spread of forty-five inches. Here is where 
the .32 and I had trouble, and I doubt its be- 
ing the gun for moose or grizzlies. The 
moose was going straight away from me and 
at a distance of 203 yards. I took a pop 
shot through the timber just as a last 
chance. The ball struck one-half inch from 
his anus and the only sign that he gave me 
that he had been hit was to throw his nose 
up in the air and turn towards me. I think, 
however, he turned because the echo of the 
shot rang against a bluff on the other side 
of him. As he turned I gave him another 
through the back and at 120 yards I gave 
him one through the lower part of the 
iute’ He kept advancing and as he twisted 
his head to come between two trees thirty 
yards from me I gave him the _ fourth 
through the center of the neck. At this he 
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seemed a little groggy, but was still on his 
feet advancing. The fifth I planted in his 
front shoulder, at which he went down, ten 
yards from me. On dressing him, I found 
that the first ball had entered near his anus 
and advanced half of his length. Ball No. 2 
passed clear through his back without strik- 
ing a bone or doing much damage. Ball No 
3 passed through the lower section of lungs 
and hung in hide on opposite side. This 
shot would have done the work in a short 
time, as it was bleeding nicely. Ball No. 4 
passed through the center of the neck and 
should have downed him, but it did not 
Ball No. 5 hit the front shoulder and broke 
the bone. Ball nicely mushroomed with the 
lead and jacket still intact. 

1 like the gun because it is light, easil 
worked and hence accurate for fast shoot- 
ing, with almost no rebound. I am, how- 
ever, not one of the cranks that think that 
the gun that I shoot is the best gun on 
earth, for it stands to reason that a gun 
like the .405, with more than twice the str 
ing force, is far more certain of bringing 
down the game the first shot. I have men- 
tioned for “Redskin” facts as observed by 
myself in the working of the gun, and 
although I have never lost an animal that I 
shot at, yet if I were buying a gun to-day I 
would purchase a .405. 

GILPIN WILLSON. 





GUNS FOR WESTERN GAME. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Your rifle caliber 
discussion is very interesting, and, although 
my experience with rifles is not up to my 
shotgun learning, I think I have good rea- 
sons to believe that the most suitable cali- 
ber for such game as is found in the western 
hemisphere is either the .38-55-255 or the 
.38-72-275. These bullets will make a large 
hole in whatever they hit—a .303 or .30-30 
may make a mere slit and any animal of vi- 
tailty might walk away after being hit. It 
takes nerve, combined with skill, to face a 
wounded grizzly or bull moose with a .30-30, 
for there might be the one chance in a thou- 
sand of failing. With the .38-72 the one 
chance gets so small that it requires a strong 
pair of glasses to see it. 

N. H. CROWELL. 








A BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. have completely 
outdone themselves this year in their 1905 
calendar. It is 14x27 inches in size, is litho- 
graphed in a dozen of colors and beautifully 
portrays a couple of hunters in the field en- 
joying a few moments’ rest with their bag 
of quail and their dogs—a Pointer and a 
Setter. One is shown holding a dead bird 
above the noses of the excited dogs, while 
the other is in the act of rolling a cigarette 
preparatory to an enjoying smoke. This 
calendar is sent to anyone mentioning this 
notice who encloses 4 cents in stamps to pay 
postage. 
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Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifies especially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 


game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 





The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


THE WORK OF THE .30-30. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Having been on my 
annual hunt in the wilds of New Brunswick, 
I write to report on that and to state that 
Mr. Figgins, who has given us such learned 
discourses on the hunting rifle, has con- 
verted me by his logic, and I now know that 
the .30-30 is no good. 

This year, as usual, I secured my moose, 
and he was a noble specimen. I was at 
camp and he appeared on the shore of the 
lake on the opposite side of a wide bay. 
The guides united in saying that it was 400 
yards. Of course, after Mr. F's learned ar- 
ticle, I knew it was useless to shoot, but 
thought I could frighten him at least. With- 
out elevating my sight a particle, I took a 
rest shot, holding for the top of the shoul- 
der. On firing, he turned toward the woods 
and I took another quick shot. The rifle 
must shoot high, for this shot, I afterward 
found, went through the horn. I fired again 
and the moose pitched forward, almost turn- 
ing a somersault. He got up and passed out 
of sight. I later found that my rifle must 
shoot too low, as that shot had cut off the 
large bone of his fore leg just below the 
shoulder. 

We found him within a hundred yards of 
where he entered the woods. My first shot 
entered the body, had gone through the 
lungs and was sufficient to kill him, but I 
did not know this. 

What matters it that I got a little ex- 
cited and wobbled a little on the other shots? 
It was the gun’s fault and I shall always feel 
that it was to blame. 

I am also certain that the .30-30 is no 
good, for I fired three shots at a magnificent 
bull caribou at 125 yards and only one of 
them hit him. What matters it that it was 
the first shot that hit and that I naturally 
took a little coarser sight on the other two? 
The rifle was at fault. I don’t deserve any of 
the blame. This bull went three or four 
rods and fell. He managed to get up, but 
immediately fell again. When we got to 
him he was stone dead. 

Now, Mr. Figgins produces some fine the- 
ory and he must be right. Practical expe- 
rience in the field counts for naught against 
theory—and PREJUDICE. That bull caribou 
must have died of heart disease, yet I found 
where the bullet entered, cutting off a rib. 





It passed through the lungs and forward, 
smashing the opposite shoulder to atoms. It 
must have been a defective shoulder, for the 
gun is no good. 

Now if Mr. F. will only be reasonable and 
allow that in some hands no gun would 
kill, while in others any ordinary gun will 
do good service, he will make more of an 
impression. I think my experience with the 
rifle this season should demonstrate that i 
is a gun any reasonable man can swear by. 

I will also say that two friends who 
went with me each secured a moose and cari- 
bou, and one of them a fine deer. The one 
who secured the largest moose (he looked as 
though he was the one Noah had in the 
ark), an animal that weighed about 1,300 
pounds, shot a small bore, high power gun 
The other shot a Winchester .40-72. H 
killed his moose at about 350 yards. 

, E. C. A. BECKER. 


THE .32 SPECIAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I note in your Octo- 
ber number that “Redskin” would like to 
hear from some of the users of the .32 Spe- 
cial. I have been shooting a .32 Special with 
soft-nose, metal-patched bullets for the past 
four seasons and the gun has a record in 
my hands of one caribou, four moose and 
several deer. I will briefly describe the ef- 
fect of the different balls on the larger ani- 
mals, presuming that every one will grant 
that the gun is large enough for deer. 

The caribou was a large male, estimate‘ 
weight on hoof, 600 pounds. He was shot at 
a distance of fifty yards, the ball entering 
back of front shoulder, breaking a rib i: 
two places, taking out a piece 3% inches 
long, passed through the heart and hit a rib 
as it came out, breaking a piece out four 
inches, and finally lodging in the hide. The 
heart had a hole torn through the center 
that a hen’s egg would go through, and it 
is useless to state that although the cari- 
bou was running his best when the gun 
cracked, it never advanced a foot after be- 
ing struck. The animal was hung up after 
being dressed by running a three-inch piece 
of timber through the holes that the ball 
had made. The ball was nicely mushroomed 
with the jacket and lead still intact. 

Moose No. 1 was a three-year-old bull 
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and was fired at while crossing a river at 
a distance of 210 yards. The first ball struck 
high up in the middle of his back, and the 
second struck a little further back, being 
fired as he was entering the brush. Both 
balls passed clear through him and hit too 
far back for vital spots—rather wild shoot- 
ing—but the canoe was in motion. He went 
in the brush for 100 yards and laid down, 
where he was finished with a shot from a 
.405. The first ball did not do much damage, 
while the second literally tore his kidneys 
to pieces and would have finally killed him. 

Moose No. 2 was quite an old bull with 
an antler spread of fifty-two inches. My 
first shot at him was ata distance of seven- 
ty-five yards and took him just back of the 
front shoulder. The second shot at a dis- 
tance of 125 yards got him back of the lungs 
and too high up. The animal ran for 300 
yards before he went down and was dead 
when we reached him. The trail was very 
bloody with a steady stream with every 
now and then a spot where he had coughed 
up a “hat full” of blood. The first shot 
passed through the center of the _ lungs, 
churning them into a mass, lodging under 
the hide on the opposite side. Ball nicely 
mushroomed with the jacket still sticking 
to it. The second ball passed clear through 
him, stirring up the upper bowels. 

Moose No. 3, a twelve-year-old bull, with 
a 48-inch spread, was a clean kill at 305 
yards. The moose was standing broadside 
on and I gave him one just back of the 
shoulder, quickly followed by another in 
his right shoulder, at the crack of which he 
went down in his tracks. Here is where I 
fell in love with the .32. While dressing him 
we found that the first ball had hit a rib 
on entering, forcing a piece of it through the 
lungs, tearing them all to pieces, and lodg- 
ing under the skin on the opposite side. Ball 
nicely mushroomed with the lead and jacke 
still sticking together. Second ball hit and 
splintered shoulder blade, passing backward 
and downward. Ball and jacket found 
same point, though separated from each 
other. 

Moose No. 4 was a five-year-old bull with 
a spread of forty-five inches. Here is where 
the .32 and I had trouble, and I doubt its be- 
ing the gun for moose or grizzlies. The 
moose was going straight away from me and 
at a distance of 203 yards. I took a pop 
shot through the timber just as a last 
chance. The ball struck one-half inch from 
his anus and the only sign that he gave me 
that he had been hit was to throw his nose 
up in the air and turn towards me. I think, 
however, he turned because the echo of the 
shot rang against a bluff on the other side 
of him. As he turned I gave him another 
through the back and at 120 yards I gave 
him one through the lower part of the 
iute’ He kept advancing and as he twisted 
his head to come between two trees thirty 
yards from me I gave him the _ fourth 
through the center of the neck. At this he 
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seemed a little groggy, but was still on his 
feet advancing. The fifth I planted in his 
front shoulder, at which he went down, ten 
yards from me. On dressing him, I found 
that the first ball had entered near his anus 
and advanced half of his length. Ball No. 2 
passed clear through his back without strik- 
ing a bone or doing much damage. Ball No. 
3 passed through the lower section of lungs 
and hung in hide on opposite side. This 
shot would have done the work in a short 
time, as it was bleeding nicely. Ball No. 4 
passed through the center of the neck and 
should have downed him, but it did not 
Ball No. 5 hit the front shoulder and broke 
the bone. Ball nicely mushroomed with the 
lead and jacket still intact. 

1 like the gun because it is light, easil 
worked and hence accurate for fast shoot- 
ing, with almost no rebound. I am, how- 
ever, not one of the cranks that think that 
the gun that I shoot is the best gun on 
earth, for it stands to reason that a gun 
like the .405, with more than twice the str 
ing force, is far more certain of bringing 
down the game the first shot. I have men- 
tioned for “Redskin” facts as observed by 
myself in the working of the gun, and 
although I have never lost an animal that I 
shot at, yet if I were buying a gun to-day I 
would purchase a .405. 

GILPIN WILLSON. 





GUNS FOR WESTERN GAME. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Your rifle caliber 
discussion is very interesting, and, although 
my experience with rifles is not up to my 
shotgun learning, I think I have good rea- 
sons to believe that the most suitable cali- 
ber for such game as is found in the western 
hemisphere is either the .38-55-255 or the 
.38-72-275. These bullets will make a large 
hole in whatever they hit—a .303 or .30-30 
may make a mere slit and any animal of vi- 
tailty might walk away after being hit. It 
takes nerve, combined with skill, to face a 
wounded grizzly or bull moose with a .30-30, 
for there might be the one chance in a thou- 
sand of failing. With the .38-72 the one 
chance gets so small that it requires a strong 
pair of glasses to see it. 

N. H. CROWELL. 








A BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. have completely 
outdone themselves this year in their 1905 
calendar. It is 14x27 inches in size, is litho- 
graphed in a dozen of colors and beautifully 
portrays a couple of hunters in the field en- 
joying a few moments’ rest with their bag 
of quail and their dogs—a Pointer and a 
Setter. One is shown holding a dead bird 
above the noses of the excited dogs, while 
the other is in the act of rolling a cigarette 
preparatory to an enjoying smoke. This 
ealendar is sent to anyone mentioning this 
notice who encloses 4 cents in stamps to pay 
postage. 
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PRACTICAL WORK WITH THE RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In writing on the 
subject I have chosen this time, I realize that 
I am apt to get into “deep wate! and not 
being a good swimmer, may go under, but if 
such misfortune comes to me, I will trust to 
some “expert” to come to my rescue 

To begin with, it would be well for me 
to mention what I consider “practical work” 
with a rifle A rifle of twelve or fourteen 
pounds, equipped with set-triggers, telescope 
sights, palm rests, and every known appli- 
ince conducive to accuracy, I would not con- 


sider a practical arm and therefore practical 


work could hardly be expected of it To load 
this rifle from the muzzle, similar to the 
method employed 100 years ago, or to seat 
the bullet in the barrel wit bullet seater in 


front of the charged shell in vogue among 
the hair-splitting pin-driving deliberate 
expert shots at the 200 yard range—well 
that would hardly come under the heading 
of this article To shoot off-hand with palm 


rest or from the hip rest position I do not 


consider off-hand shooting at al So from 
my point of view, this would hardly be prac 
tical To do highly practical work with a 
rifle, only such cartridges should be used as 
can be used in the magazine If cartridges 
ire to be reloaded, all kinds of care should 


be taken in so doing, but don’t go back 109 


vears and place yourself on the same foot- 


ing with our grandfathers If you are tak- 
ing advantage of all improvements in sights 
and are using a repeating line, use it AS A 
t.EPEATER, and not on lines similar to a 
muzzle loader Learn to manipulate it with 
lightning-like rapidity, and while I do not 
advocate rapid work with the rifle unless it 
is coupled with at least fair a iracy, I do 
wish to say, don’t use a repeater as you 
would expect to use a muzzle-loader How 
many of the readers of Outdoor Life are there 
that have seen men—old me! that com- 
menced their hunting forty years before 
some of us were born some of them perhaps 
having had experience with the flint-lock 
muzzle-loader, single-shot repeater—and who 
now are taking up the automatic, and _ yet 


these same men, ever ready to avail them- 
selves of <il improvements in sight. fail to 
take advantage of the improvements offered 
when it comes t« 


using the new guns, and 
ise them exactly as they did the first gun 
they had in their boyhood day 

In discussing this subject, even briefly, I 
must criticize, and in turn naturally expect 
criticism will follow this How many old 
unters one will see that will have nothing 
but a refeater, and yet he does not and 


simply will not place three fingers through 


the lever of his rifle, and thus be able to load 
without removing sun from the shoulder 
and be able to pour the shots into the target 
at the rate of a shot per second? These 
Same men will tell you that they would 
much prefer a sliding, fore-end movement 


if one could be had, that wouldn't “freeze 


up,” as they are so much easier to load, not 
realizing that a lever action, properly han- 
dled, can be fired by one at all skilled and 
bullets placed:in a very small circle at the 
rate of a shot a second. To do this, of 
course, takes practice—not exactly practice 
at target, but practice in the handling of the 
gun Place the three fingers through the 
lever and never quit practicing working the 
lever from the shoulder until you can operate 
it like lightning. If you are using a Win- 
chester, it will handle the cartridges as fast 
as you can drive d Every time you throw the 
lever draw a bead quickly on a target, shift- 
ing the gun from one target to another (in 
this practice it is not necessary to/’pull the 
trigger, nor should this be done). This 

‘lever practice” is of the utmost importance 
for if one can not handle same properly, he 
need never expect to be a good rapid shot. 
(Before going farther it might be well to say 
that I fully realize that one shot properly 
placed is of far more value than a dozen 
shots rapidly fired and all misses. The man 
that never misses, I believe, is still in the 
future. This being true, then, the thing to 
learn is this When a miss does occur be 
able to put in another shot, or shots as the 
case may require as quickly and accurately 
Ss possible.) 

The reader will begin to think that I 
im not at all backward in expressing my 
views In this he is right, but as I believe 
this magazine is open for the discussions of 
matters of interest pertaining to shooters, ! 
avail myself of the opportunity. It isn't 
necessary for me to mention any rapid work 
that I have done, for I wish it distinctly un- 
derstood that I do not consider myself an 
expert or anything of the sort. I have shot 
too many different guns, lengths, weights 
ind calibers; used guns of so many differ- 
ent trigger pulls, too many different styles 
of sights, etc., to even come within range of 
the expert. However, I believe I have had 
enough practical experience to be able to 
give at least some good advice to the ama- 
teur, but it’s altogether out of the question 
for me to take the advice I freely give 
Here's the advice: Use one gun, and one 
gun only; use one set of sights—the style 
you feel sure is superior to all others; learn 
to shoot with both eyes wide open and pay 
more attention to the front sight and target! 
than anything else. Learn to shoot at dif- 
ferent targets placed at, say, twenty-five, 
fifty and 100 yards, changing from one to 
another until the magazine is empty. Then 
you will also find that with sights set for 
150 yards that you can get much practical 
benefit by shooting at targets placed at 100. 
150 and 200 yards, shooting as above. My 
favorite target is a white bullseye on black 
background. The background shoul we 
tov small or the bullseye and sights wili not 
be clearly defined. When hunting you have 
to take game as you find it, but when 


shooting at target you can make them to 
suit yourself and to get the best results, use 
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targets that will show to best advantage 
Do not for a moment imagine that by tacking 
a small piece of white paper on a colorless 
6-inch board 100 yards distant to do even 
ordinary work. It can not be done. 

What little I know regarding the use of 
firearms was not learned on a well-equipped 
target range or in a shooting gallery. Few 
are there to whom thanks are due for en- 
couragement shown in my endeavor to be .a 
“gun crank,” as all sorts of ridicule have 
been mine—so much so that I seldom express 
myself on the gun question unless it’s to a 
similar “unfortunate,” or through the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life—the readers all o 
whom are more or less interested in | 
most interesting subject. Witih the editor's 
permission I may come again, but believe I 
have written enough for this time and w 
trust to others more capable to cover this 
subject more thoroughly in some future 
number. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE S. & W. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have been an in- 
terested reader of Outdoor Life for some 
time past, and wish to take this occasion to 
express myself on a subject in which I am 
sure many of your readers are interested, 
and I trust that my remarks will strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the minds of numerous 
devotees of the six-shooter. 

During the past three years my business 
has obliged me to spend a great deal of time 
in the pine and fir timber of Washington. 
During that time I have generally carried a 
Smith & Wesson military revolver, .38 model, 
6%-inch barrel, using the .32-20 Winchester 
rifle cartridge. I think it is an excellent 
gun and like it very much with the exception 
of the deficiency which prompts this com- 
munication. 

This particular gun possesses several de- 
cided advantages, in my opinion, over those 
offered by other models of large caliber re- 
volvers. In the first place the powde 
charge is sufficient to give the bullet a strong 
penetration, and the weight of the gun 
(about two pounds) is such as to render it 
very steady under the discharge, so that it i= 
necessary in aiming to make but slight al- 
lowance for the recoil or “jump,” thus in- 
creasing the accuracy of the weapon. While 
the penetration and size of the ball make it 
fairly effective against large game in case of 
emergency, the bullet smashes or tears but 
very little, and consequently does not im- 
pair its usefulness when used on such small 
game as blue grouse, rabbits, partridges, 
squirrels, etc. Another advantage is that the 
ammunition can be found in any country 
store, no matter how far removed from town, 
railroad or civilization, and, as frequently 
happens, the cartridges can be used with 
equal facility in rifle or revolver. 

The longer I carry this gun and the more 


I come in contact with practical users o! 
the large six-shooter, the greater is my sur- 
prise that the Smith & Wesson people do not 
“get wise” and give the users of their guns 
the choice of a different style of stock than 
that supplied on this revolver. I suppose 
that a duplication of the Colt grip or stoc 
would be construed as an infringement on 
their patent, but, with a modicum of inge- 
nuity the manufacturers could surely evolve 
a more suitable stock than that which they 
now use on this gun. I consider the Colt 
grip superior to any other revolver stock I 
have ever seen, as it gives an absolutely 
firm hold and thereby imparts a perfect ba! 
ance to the gun. Indeed, it will be noticed 
that most revolver manufacturers’ supply 
their arms with a stock of about the size 
adapted to the use of a ten-year-old boy. 

The Smith & Wesson company supply 
what they call a “target stock” on some of 
their smaller models of revolvers and pistols, 
and, in advocating the use of this style 
stock, state, in their catalogue, that it af- 
fords a firmer and steadier grip to the gun. 
And yet they do not supply it on their mili- 
tary model. In the name of common sense is 
there any revolver made in the use of which 
a firm and secure grip is as essential to ac- 
curacy as in the manipulation of the large 
caliber six-shooter? 

The country in which I have been sojourn- 
ing is devoted to stockraising, and all herd- 
ers and packers, as well as the majority of 
the ranchers, carry six-shooters when on the 
range, not necessarily as a protection from 
danger, but merely as a pleasant companion 
and to inspire the ubiquitous coyote with a 
proper degree of respect. I have conversed 
with numbers of these men in regard to their 
guns, and while they generally have a good 
word to say for the S & W. gun 
they almost invariably end up by saying 
“But I do not like the grip of the Smith & 
Wesson gun.” The stock seems to be tos 
short and the bulge in its rear too high up to 
catch the palm of the hand in just the righ* 
place. 

I do not presume to set up my opinion 01 
this subject as a standard, and am aware 
that it is well nigh impossible for manufac- 
turers to comply with all the suggestions 
they may receive as to desirable innovations 
in their arms, but if the Smith & Wesson 
people are sufficiently interested in increas- 
ing the sale of their large guns to take the 
pains to inquire among the practical and 
every day users of the six-shooter, they will 
readily ascertain that what I have written is 
not the mere effervescence of an _ isolated 
crank. 

I have no expectation that what I have 
written will come to the attention of the 
manufacturers, but it may be the means of 
starting a little agitation that will eventu- 
ally be productive of some good along the 
lines I have indicated. 

GEO. L. CHANDLER 























SIX-SHOOTER TALK. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have just finished 
December Outdoor Life, and before the critics 
have a chance to get in their work I want to 
say that there were several mistakes in my 
article on the “Sighting of Rifles.” “Re- 
move” should read “remodel”; “simply,” 
“snugly”; “bead” in a place or so, “blade,” 
and “head,” bead’; and while I do not want 
to be understood as “kicking,” I do want to 
say that I was somewhat disappointed in 
some of the cuts. No. 6 (front sight) should 
have been rounded slightly instead of show- 
ing the sharp corner as made I attribute 
these mistakes to my rather indifferent pen- 
manship and inability to make sketches suffi- 
ciently plain. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I dislike to impose upon 
your good nature so often, but that article 
by Mr. A. W. Lowdermilk about six-shooters 
strikes me so favorably that I feel like 
“striking while the iron is hot” and adding 
my voice to the “general howl" for the gun 
that he proposes. If we are to have a new 
38 S. A. revolver to handle the “special’ 
cartridge, then let it be with 6 or 6%-in. bar- 
rel, weighing 32 oz., with a properly-shaped 
stock and hammer, and with the sight base 
a part of the barrel, slotted to receive the 
sight, which should be pinned to base, per- 
mitting the user to fit the sight that struck 
his peculiar fancy to his gun with as littie 
inconvenience as possible. On standard guns 
the rear sight should be cut in to the re- 
ceiver—the receiver at this point, in my opin- 
ion, being somewhat like the Colt’s S. A 
perpendicular, and sight notch protected 
from wear by hammer covering rear part of 
notch. In nearly all of the D. A.s the re- 
ceiver where the sight is cut is rounded, 
which in many lights flashes the light intott 
shooter's face, which, in my opinion, is wrong 
This seldom happens in guns made on lines 
similar to the Colt’s S. A 

Many will ask why a single action on a 
small frame is wanted when so many D. A.s 
can be had that are so universally used and 
giving such general satisfaction I am com- 
pelled to answer them something like this 
There’s a reason and here's a reason: Theday 
of the large belt gunis pretty nearly over. 
The revolver shooter thatcan geta gun that 
weighs only 32 oz. that will give as great 
penetration as the .45 weighing much more 


and carrying much heavier ammunition, are 


almost certain to do so, even if it is a D. A., 
but if the same gun could be had single ac- 
tion the majority would not consider the D 
A. fora moment. How many men that carry 
D. A. belt guns use them double action? For 
every shot that they fire D. A., they fire, I 
believe, one hundred 8S. A There are few 
that will contend that the D. A. is as durable 
as the S. A. or can be used S&S. A. as readily 
as the single action. 

For saddle work the .45 Colts S. A., with 
its heavy ammunition, is all right, but for 
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the man that does much hunting or knocking 
around on foot such a combination would 
soon make him “lop-sided.” Now, take a 
belt gun of thirty-two ounces weight, such as 
we propose, and a belt full of cartridges 
would be light in comparison to the .45, and 
a man could hunt all day scarcely feeling 
the weight. It has been a puzzle to many 
for years why a single action, medium sized 
belt gun was not brought out and now that 
Mr. Lowdermilk has the scheme so. well 
mapped out, let all revolver shooters hang 
together till we see the proposed model on 


the market. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


SHOOT FOR PETERS MEDAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herein please fin’ 
results for the Peters Medal Shoot held at 
Butte on December 4th. This medal was 
given us last June by the Peters Cartridge 
Company to be contested for during the 
summer. Conditions 100 single targets per 
month July to November inclusive, and fifty 
targets in December. Members restricted to 
the use of Peters cartridges in the las 
shoot only. The medal was won by E. F. 
Confarr on a good score, his average being 
something over 92 per cent. Scores at 550 
targets: 


Confarr . tos ep eee McGowan . ....-- 446 
EL i hthe-dee th oo Moll 446 BEOGROT « cccccccsSte 
as 440 + 4snan we 482 
ne .  tccavet 449 cr? 2. ks ede edaee 480 
De 4 “t.ecnuctae 448 BE» anbkvavew 449 
NE ees 4° Willoughby . ...460 
Drumgoole .480 a «none s kee 483 


Reno 


Outdoor Life’s representative, Mrs. Nellie 
Bennett, was unfortunate enough to fall on 
the ice and break her wrist. This happened 
at the little town of Deer Lodge, about 
thirty-five miles north of Butte, on Friday, 
December 2, (unlucky Friday). She had 
promised to be with us at our shoot on the 
4th, but the accident interfered with her 
visit. We hope that she may have a speedy 
recovery and shoot better than ninety per 
cent. thereafter. Cc. H. SMITH. 





REPLY TO MR. HAWS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December 
number of your magazine I notice that Mr. 
Haws has taken upon himself to accommo- 
date “Going Back to Black Powder,” with a 
true version of all he knows of ammunition, 
guns and animals and of course I am much 
amused with his writing as it seems’ to 
have been written for the benefit of myself 
and others (as he says) who do not under- 
stand the subject. 

I once knew a Mr. Haws who was a 
Methodist minister and have no reason to 
suppose our Mr. Wm. Haws, the author’ of 
“Game Shot Through the Heart,” would vary 
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from the truth in the slightest measure. 
However, I positively do suppose the gentle- 
man had a bad attack of buck ague, and 
after the fever left him, that he imagined 
the greater part of what he says about the 
deer that charged the dog after running 
half a mile with a bullet through his heart 
Now maybe I am not just as well posted as 
Mr. Haws in regard to the location of a 
deer’s heart, but I am willing to wager a 
wagon load of wild cats that if we had a 
true diagnosis of the disease Mr. Haws’ deer 
died of, we would find that one of those .44- 
90-500 Ballards had punched a hole through 
hte poor fellow’s liver. 

I have never been fortunate enough to 
find game so accommodating as to wait 
until I reloaded a few shells; but if others 
have, they have the advantage over most of 
us fellows, as we choose the tall timber in 
preference to a zoo every time. 

About the bear coming stern first, just 
to enlighten Mr. Haws, I will say when bruin 
has a hound and a man on opposite ends of 
him, one chewing bark off his shins and the 
other pumping day light into him, he (the 
bear) develops a wonderful desire to get ac- 
quainted with both parties, and it was dur- 
ing one of these hurried calls he got his 
neck broken. 

Ordinarily I wouldn't have had to make 
this explanation, but to those who load their 
ammunition afield and who are not deep 
students of anatomy, I can always spend a 
few minutes of my valuable time. 

LAWRENCE B. WOOSTER 


MR. LINKLETTER’S STATEMENT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note the com- 
ments on my claim of having placed six bul- 
lets at 200 yards on top of each other, and 
would say that, unfortunately, I have no 
way of proving it. I will say, for the bene- 
fit of your readers, that I watched the con- 
ditions of the weather for a long time be- 
fore they were right for the test, and when 
a day came that looked good, I built three 
small fires just to one side of the range and 
fifty yards apart and then half smothered 
them with rotten wood. I then watched the 
smoke and it appeared to go straight up, so 
I concluded that I had an ideal day for the 
test, with results as previously described in 
my October article. I am not advertising 
the Bullard rifle, for it is not manufactured 
now; neither can I reproduce the result, as I 
have not been in possession of the rifle for 
a great many years. The cartridges were 
loaded by dipping the shell into the powder, 
leveling it off even on top with a straight- 
edge, and then jarring it by jolting the shell 
on the table five or six times. That would 
settle it about one-fourth of an inch. I 
then placed a .45 felt wad on powder, and 
seated the bullet 7-16 of an inch (the weight 
was 270 grains and it was a grooved one). I 
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altered the shape of the point of it with a 
“cherry” that I constructed, which added ten 
grains to its weight, for originally it 
weighed 260 grains. I used Laflin and Rand 
powder, (Orange Lightning No. 6.) On the 
boxes that the cartridges came in was 
marked ‘40.-75-256,” but it was a .40-60 Mar- 
lin mold that I built over. (1 have done con- 
siderable of my own gunsmithing.) The 
bullets were lubricated with Japan wax. 

I am surprised that anybody should think 
it an impossibility to have a rifle shoot twice 
alike [Mr. L. claimed his shot six times 
alike.—Ed.] with the same loading and such 
conditions as I have described. 

W. A. LINKLETTER 





THIS EXPLAINS. 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I see you call me 
down on my statement that the deer men- 
tioned was shot through the heart I take 
it that you have altogether misunderstood 
me. I did not say that the deer ran at all 
after being shot through the heart, but said 
he paid no atention to me. In my opinion he 
would have had time to run that distance, 
for I had time to reload another cartridge 
before he dropped. I have not written any- 
thing with the intention of misleading. The 
shot was just as I stated, through the heart 
If you will read my article carefully I be- 
lieve you will have a different understand- 
ing of it. WM. HAWS 


FROM WISCONSIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a reader of 
your valuable magazine and would like to 
make a few remarks regarding Mr. Haine’s 


ideas as given in the December number I 
have used several makes of the best rifles 
and have tried all of the sights on the mar- 
ket and will say I would be glad to sell t'ie 
whole outfit for $5. I have two rifles—the 
Marlin .32-40 and Remington .32-40—and I 


am using the sights that were on the rifles 
when I bought them—the sporting rear and 
front—and I can do excellent shooting with 
the mat target or hunting. I find that if you 
do good shooting you should use the same 
sight that you use at target practice. I have 
used peep sight and ivory and I will take the 
old buck horn sporting sight for all-around 
shooting as compared to anything so far on 
the market. There is one thing sure—the 
manufacturers of our best rifles know what 
they are doing when they send out a rifle 

Now, as to the different kinds of powder: 
I prefer the black powder for squirrel or 
partridge hunting and smokeless for larger 
game. I find that short range cartridges are 
more accurate as there is but little recoil. In 
hunting deer or large game it doesn’t do as 
close shooting as on partridges. 


W. W. JEFFRIES. 
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THE SINGLE-ACTION SWING-OUT 
ARGUMENT. 


Up in the Clearwater country, back about 
sixty miles from the toot of the engine, Billy 
Walters and Joe Coulter were going through 
the process of known in 
Their cabin was 
on a branch of Lo Lo Creek very close to that 


what is commonly 
that country as “winterin’.” 


famous trail. They had been together for 
years and had always spent the winter 
months in this fashion until it had become a 
fixed habit As soon as work shut down at 
the various camps or the approaching cold 
weather began to announce itself by heavy 
frosts and an occasional snow flurry, Billy 


and Joe would begin to figure on “holing up.” 
From long usage this mode of existence had 
so grafted itself into the lives and charac- 
ters of these two that their environment was 
perfectly natural to their eye and tastes. Joe 
was a big six-footer who didn’t know his 
own strength, heavy and slow of movement 
and speech, but like most big 
tured. His companion 
slenderly built but tough and wiry, 
ened as he was by the rough life What he 
lacked in size he made up in talkativeness. 
and although not disagreeable he usually had 
the floor whenever possible Billy was some- 


men good na- 
was a small man, 


hard- 


thing of a gun crank and when not busy 
around the cabin or tending the trap line 
could usually be found poring over Mont- 


gomery-Ward’s catalogue, 
his greatest delights—“educatin’ hisself,” he 
called it—and whenever anything came up 
he would always go to this book for the an- 
swer. 


which was one of 


He had been fortunate the past season in 
getting a contract to build 
“homesteaders” who had taken up timber 
land in the country lying about forty miles 
north of him and having cleared considerable 
money was preparing to invest some of it in 
some “new shootin His partner and 
himself both used .30-30 rifles but their ideas 
on the six-shooter were always at 
and the argument in 


eabins for the 


irons.’ 


variance, 
question came up this 
night what Billy had read in Outdoor 
Life. Joe was over in his corner toasting his 
feet in the oven and smoking 


over 


his pipe in si- 
lence when Billy opened up-with this remark 
Joe, do remember that feller 
what used to hang up around Brown’s cabin 
last summer? The feller what had a claim 
over on Washington Creek on the script?” he 
explained. 
“You mean 


“Say, you 


that young feller ‘at had the 
dude make-up and wore the Smith & Wesson 
military?’ returned Joe 

“Yep, that’s the feller 
about the windiest 
these parts, but 


You know he was 
guy that struck 
I believe there was SOME 
things he said as had some sense to ’em. Re- 
member what he said bout makin’ changes in 
that gun of his’n—changin’ it to single ac- 
tion and puttin’ a different hammer on it?” 

“Yep—believe so,” Joe replied 

“Well,” continued Billy, “the last number 


ever 
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about 


somethin’ in it 
that very thing and dogged if I don’t believe 


of Outdoor Life’s got 
it’s hot stuff, too. Goes on to say that them 
as uses the old .45 single action and say it’s 
the ONLY gun made are out o’ date and that 
they only talk that way ‘cause they can’t get 
nothin’ else’—— 

“Don’t see much sense about that,” inter- 
rupted Joe “They can get lots of single- 
action guns besides that’— — 

“Name ‘'em,” says Billy, rather anxious to 
get his partner stirred up on the subject. 

“Well,” Joe resumes, “there is the Bisley 
model and the old Smith & Wesson with the 
hinge frame—and” (he relapses into silence, 
thinking) “anda’—— 
that’s about all,” Billy, 
‘'cept target arrangements that 
weigh as much as a feller’s bed. Besides, 
what's that Bisley model ‘cept the old .45 S. 
A. with a different hammer and stock, and 
who wants one of them top-snap ketchers out 
here in the hills? When they git wet and 
a feller he’s got to have a kit o’ tools 
to open ‘em up. Guess, Joe, when you figger 
it all up, that your old .45 single-action Colt’s 
is about all there is and it’s out o’ date, jist 


“I guess says 


some old 


rust on 


as the feller says.” 

“ts earried by some purty good 
Joe replies, “and I reckon it’s been the 
means o’ carryin’ off some purty bad ones, 
too Date or no date, it’s good enough fer 


been 
men,” 


me 
“That shows you're not pergressive,” 
tinues Billy “What we want to do is to 
keep up with the times—'specially in shoot- 
in’ irons There’s them swing-out cylinder 
guns been out over ten years and every 
darned one of ’em double-action. Who wants 
so many double-action guns, anyway?” (Here 
Montgomery-Ward and moves 
his companion.) “Here they 
are, same old thing we've been lookin’ at all 
the time: Colt Army D. A., Colt Navy D. A., 
Smith & Wesson New Military D. A., Colt’s 
New Service D. A., and all them pocket things 
every darned one with the swing-out cylin- 
der, double-action,” he repeated in a dis- 
gzusted tone. “I'll tell you, Joe, that them fel- 
lers what's makin’ guns back there ought to 
come.out to our country and find out what 
the people need what’s got to use ’em.” (He 
reaches for the candle to Hght his pipe, 
which had gone out, and, leaning back, re- 
sumed.) “Here I’ve been figgerin’ and fuss- 
in’ around for two months tryin’ to settle on 
what gun to git, and ever since I got rid o’ 
that old .44 goin’ ‘round feelin’ as naked as a 
baby. But” (Just at this moment the 
crunching and pounding steps of a man were 
heard coming up to the cabin and Billy 
jumps up and looks out the window. A mo- 
ment later a shuffling was heard at the 
and after a short pause the door 
opened and the visitor walked in, carrying 
an immense pair of snow shoes which he 
calmly placed on end in the corner, and 
then turned to speak to the occupants.) 


con- 


he gets out 


over closer to 


door 
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“Well, fellers, how goes it?” he remarked, 
and without waiting for an answer contin- 
ued: “Kinder surprised, ain’t you, to git a 
visitor up here—'specially this time o’ the 
evenin’? My name’s Tyson—Ed Tyson. 
Guess Billy knows me—used to work at the 
Little Giant—was foreman there. Me and 
my pard is winterin’ up on Boulder Crick, 
takin’ life easy till the mine opens up next 
spring.” (He immediately proceeds to dis- 
robe, taking off his coat, hat and gun, which 
he hangs on a convenient peg.) 

“Yes, I knowed you soon as you stuck 
your head in the door,” spoke up Billy, 
(which was the first sign of greeting that 
there had been made) “and I guess Joe here 
has heard enough ‘bout you from me to feel 
‘quainted. Had anythin’ to eat?” 

“No,” Ed replied. “You see I ‘most al- 
ways go out the other way—'round by the 
Little Giant-—but the trail ain't been opened 
up since that last snow and me and my pard 
broke it out this way to get on the main 
trail. Guess this way’s the shortest, ain't 
it? he adds. 

“Don't know as there’s much difference,” 
Billy answers, “but I'm glad you come over, 
anyway. Here’s some beans and boiled meat 
and some cold spuds, and I'll try and scare 
up some punk—wait till I put on some cof- 
fee.” 

“Never drink it,”” Ed remarked as he set- 
tled down at the table. Billy takes his old 
seat and smokes on in silence, while Ed 
proceeds to fill up. At last, heaving a long 
sigh, he arises and pulling his chair over by 
the stove reaches for his pipe and lights 
up. After getting it going nicely he turns 
with a grunt of satisfaction to Billy and 
says, “What's new—anything?” 

“Nuthin’ much; ain’t had much chance 
for fur yet on account o’ snow and don't 
have many visitors account same thing 
Trail’s not open more’n two days ‘fore it 
snows ag’in and closes it up. Much of a fel- 
ler for guns, Ed?” he asks (his mind going 
back to where he was interrupted.) 

“What kind o’ guns?” asks Ed. 

“Six-shooters,” replies’ Billy. “Before 
you come Joe and me were havin’ a little 
argyment on the subject and I’ve been wor- 
ryin’ myself for two months tryin’ to figger 
out what kind of a gun I want. What's 
that you carry?” he asks, turning his eyes 
to where Ed’s gun hung on the peg by the 
door. (Ed reaches for the gund and hands 
it to him.) “Double-action,’ mutters Billy, 
as he withdraws it from the holster. “Now 
that’s the very thing me and Joe was argy- 
in’ about. You ain’t in love with this gun 
or kinder sensitive about it, are you Ed?” 

“No, not particular, but I think it’s a 
good gun?” 

“Well,” continues Billy, “I’ve been edu- 
catin’ myself up on guns lately and some 
idees 1 got from a feller that was up in 
this country last summer and some more I 
got out o’ them sportin’ papers and from 
doin’ a lot o’ thinkin’ on the subject, I be- 


lieve I’ve got it figgered out about right. 
What I’m tryin’ to get at is this double-ac- 
tion business. Here we are with all these 
improvements, new-fangled ejectors, swing- 
out cylinders and all that, and every darned 
one of ’em double-action.” 

“Well, you can use ’em single-action if 
you want to,” remarked Ed. 

“That’s jist it,’ broke in Billy, “and you 
want to about three-thirds of the time. Did 
you ever take out this gun to shoot any- 
thing without first a-cockin’ it with your 
thumb?” 

“I guess that’s about right,’ Ed answers, 
“though I never thought but what it was 
just as handy, and in case a feller did want 
to shoot quick he could.” 

“Did you ever in your life have occasion 
to shoot quick?” Billy asks, “and did you 
ever try to see what you could hit shoootin’ 
this gun double-action? Back in the early 
days folks had to shoot quick and had to 
shoot straight, too, and what did they carry 
but single-action guns? No sirree; couldn't 
get one o’ them old-timers to take anything 
else. Now here’s where I argy: If a man is 
goin’ to carry a gun like this around for 
somethin’ else than jist to wear his hip out 
he wants the gun made to work the way he 
uses it the most.“ (Taking up Ed’s gun.) 
“Look at that hammer; take a feller with fin- 
gers about half froze; how is he goin’ to git 
ahold of it to cock it? That hammer ought 
to stick up like the old .45 single-action, so 
a feller could wrap his thumb around it, 
give his wrist a little jerk and there you 


are. Another thing: ‘tain’t only the ham- 
mer, but look at that trigger guard—big 
enough to jump through. A feller has to be 


careful and not git his feet through it and 
hang hisself.” (After this outburst he 
leans back and again picks up the candle to 
light up.) 

Joe, who had all this time neverspoken, 
thinking he sees an opening, comes in with 
this: “I don’t know what’s got into Billy to- 
night; he’s been goin’ on about that single 
action business till I don’t know whether 
I'm a-foot or a-horseback Looks like if 
he was so strong on single-actions that he'd 
jist buy hisself a good old .45 and git it off 
his mind.” 

Here Billy got back by saying: “Yes, and 
git a pack horse to carry it around That 
old .45 is too heavy for a man my size to 
have hung onto him out here in the brush 
It’s all right for horseback work but it sure 
soaks in too much gravitation so close tothe 
ground. Besides bein’ too big to carry 
around, it’s too big to use on such game as 
we find around here—nothin’ but deer, rab- 
bits and chickens. Shoot a chicken squaré 
with it—what you got left? Nuthin’ but 
a hole surrounded by feathers.” (Here he 
turns to Ed again.) “Hope I ain't hurt 
your feelin’s by talkin’ that way about your 
‘aliber, have I?” 

“No,” Ed replied, “I’m gettin’ interested.” 
Hearing this, Billy reaches over on the 
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table for Montgomery-Ward Pulling his 
chair around so as to be near enough for Ed 
to see clearly, he opens the book exactly at 
the right place and says: “Now it ain't 
no use to talk to Joe about this subject, as 
we never can come to any understandin’—he 
won't hear to nothin’ but that old .45, and I 
want a more up-to-date gun with a little 
less heft to it and not so much killin’ quali- 
ties. Them big guns is all right for them as 
thinks so, but my idee runs to somethin’ a 
trifle smaller.” (He turns his attention to 
Montgomery.) “Here we are. Now look 
that top one over and what is it?—.45 cali- 
ber. Pass on to the next: .32-20, .38-40, .44-40 
That .38-40 ain’t so bad, but a trifle too 
much powder yet. Here’s the .38 Special— 
that’s about the ticket. That’s the caliber 
that feller I spoke about had up there at 
Brown's cabin He was shootin’ ever’thing 
in sight around there and I'll bet a feller 
could easy pick up a peck o’ bullets out o’ 
that old cabin and the trees around. I 
didn’t git so much stuck on his gun as I did 
that ca’tridge I'm here to tell you it’s a 
hummer I've been wantin’ a gun to shoot 
that ca’tridge ever since but can’t git it.” 

“Why asked Ed. 

“Because they’re only made double-ac- 
tion and I can’t stand for ’em. You see, it’s 
jist this way: I never use a gun any other 
way but single-action, and what’s the use 
o’ me carryin’ one around that works two 
ways? I want my action jist as simple as 
possible; then it ain’t liable to git out o’ kel- 
ter jist when I need it the worst. Some o’ 
them double-actions ain’t reliable—I ain’t 
sayin’ anythin’ about yours, though, but I’ve 
had a plenty of experience with ’em. Jist 
the minute anythin’ gets the least wrong 
about my gun, then I don’t take no satis- 
faction out of it at all.” 

“That sounds like good stuff,’ Ed re- 
marked, “but if you can’t git what you want 
what are you goin’ to do about it? Looks to 
me like you're frettin’ yourself all up here 
and the upshot of it all will be that you 
take a double-action or do without, ‘less you 
git that old .45.” 

“No, I've got an idee, says Billy, “that 
we ought to go to educatin’ ourselves up and 
do a little writin’ to them fellers back there 
and tell ‘em what the folks out here have 
jist naturally got to have, and that is some 
o them swing-outs made up single-action 
for light fellers like me, what ain’t got the 
courage to carry that old .45, like Joe’s. 
Mebbe if we would write a letter to Mont- 
gzomery Ward that he would ‘tend to it for 
us,” he added. 

Here Joe, who had been nodding in his 
chair, gets up and says: 

“Well, fellers, I'm a-goin’' to turn in,” 
and with the noise and bustle of his “turn- 
in’ in” the book was laid on its shelf and 
the argument ended. 

A. W. LOWDERMILK. 
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ARIZONA TOURNAMENT. 


There were five professionals present at 
the twelfth annual tournament of the Ari- 
zona Sportsmen's Association at Tucson, Arl- 
zona, on November 24-26, as follows: R. C. 
Reed, representing Selby Smelting and Lead 
Co.: Haroold Money, representing Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co., factory; W. H. 
Seaver, representing Coats branch of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., San Francisco; 
D. W. King, Jr., representing Ballistite 
powder; H. Justins, representing U. M. C. 
Co., and Remington Arms Co. 

Following are the scores at bluerocks: 


ist day 2d day 3d day. 
mn ww mn Ww 2 w 
: = 2 - 
> = ~ > 
» = - > ~ 
Aitken . .170 163 220 202 140 114 
McDonald .170 151 170 153 140 118 
Morrell .170 185 220 198 140 103 
Harrison .170 143 220 180 60 33 
Pickett .170 144 170 137 140 110 
Money .170 156 220 212 115 102 
Rand .170 153 170 156 115 100 
Peck .145 111 120 104 
Reed .170 163 220 199 115 104 
King 145 127 130 119 115 103 
Seaver .170 157 220 202 115 93 
Justine e 220 200 115 86 
Valentine . 7% 60 35 25 
Tanner .170 153 220 206 115 97 
Purcell .170 140 170 1388 140 104 
Morin .170 148 170 155 90 7 
Weber .170 155 220 193 25 35 
Hart ..170 149 205 175 140 109 
Ives .170 151 115 92 90 65 
Ronstadt .170 120 170 127 140 97 
Martin . .170 131 120 106 120 87 
Norton . .100 86 95 83 40 38 
G. Julian .170 184 170 134 140 111 
Steinfeld 170 140 120 97 140 98 
Moore . . .170 131 95 74 90 50 
Cc. Julian .170 147 220 193 115 79 


On November 27th there was a live bird 
shoot, twenty-five birds, $20 entrance, $65 
added money, three monies, $50, $30, $20. 
Score follows 


Ives .21 nn. .° s abere wk 15 
Morin -16 arr Se 
Hart .20 Ronstadt sgl ey we 
Purcell .14 fp ee 15 
Seaver .17 55 “SNe ane 21 
Aitken .-22 Norton . Sheela 
Graham - 32 I ota on ae ee 13 
Tanner oboe Money . +S we Ae 
Martin A) EN pl Kia's opine 21 


At the business meeting of the association 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: J. M. Aitken, president; H. Har- 
rison, vice president; W. D. Tanner, treasurer; 
W. L. Pinney, secretary. SECK. 
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NEW YEAR’S SHOOT IN DENVER. 


On New Year’s day the Denver Rifle club 
will hold its annual New Year’s shoot at 
which cash prizes of over $60 and merchan- 
dise prizes approximating about $200 in 
value will be given. It is safe to say that 
everyone attending the shoot can be guar- 
anteed a prize. As every comfort and con- 
venience is now to be had at the commo- 
dious new range west of the city, a large 
crowd is expected. 





THE LEE STRAIGHT PULL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time during 
the summer I requested some of the readers 
of your magazine to tell me what they knew 
of the Lee Stright Pull (.236 or 6 mm.) rifle. 
You done your duty by asking an old hunter 
in Montana—an actual user of the arm—to 
answer through your magazine, but as yet I 
have not seen such a reply published. I am 
very anxious to know what the gun has 
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done under all conditions, and shall watch 
each issue with interest hoping to see the 
experience of some hunter published 236. 


WILL “M. ORSER” PLEASE REPLY. 





Editor Outdoor Life—If “M. Orser,” who 
wrote the article, “Camp Craft,” in your July 
issue will be kind enough to write me, I be- 
lieve it will lead to an interesting acquaint- 
ance. 

A. W. LOWDERMILK. 

3602 Rhodes Ave., Chicago. 


W. H. Heer, Concordia, Kan., has a series 
of remarkable scores to his credit. On Sep- 
tember 9th he shot at 2,000 targets, break- 
ing 1,928, an average of 96.4 per cent. At 
Middletown, N. Y., he broke 100 straight, and 
at Kansas City he broke 343 out of 350. Mr. 
Heer shoots Nitro Club at l16-yard target, 
and the Arrow with special wadding at han- 
dicap distances. 








The Joy of Shooting 


is greatly increased if you are 
provided with the reliable 


U.M.C. Ammunition 


For fur or feather—winter or sum- 
mer—always U. M. C. Every kind of 
cartridge for every kind of gun. 


Specify U. M. C. 


Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


c it 
313 B . Ser8 First St., 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Old Mose. 


There is told of Poncha mountain 
And they that listen quail— 

A story grim as an ogre’s whim 
And wild as a wee-wolf tale. 


O, never did tale of wer-wolf 
On a Gascon peasant’s lip 

Describe more woes than are laid to Mose 
The fiendish silver-tip. 


For thirty years men cursed him 
When death their steers befell 

Cursed trap-marked paw and ravenous maw 
But he lived 'neath a demon spell 


As if the soul of a demon 
Some pitiless, vengeful scourge, 

That died while his heart for blood yet cried 
Did fierce within him surge 


From Canon town a hunter 
Went forth with spirit bold; 

He came no more, the years crept o’er, 
And his name and fame grew old 


4 dozen years—then a rider, 
In a glade on a lonely height, 

Found a shattered gun—men knew that one 
A shoe, and a skull bleached white 


In spring the searching herdsman 
Knew well when his calves came not 
By the four-toed trail through the pine-dark 
dale, 


When he neared the gruesome spot 


Where the monster lay in waiting, 
And one that went too near 

Never returned—his fate unlearned 
Was guessed with dread and fear 


To the shades of Poncha mountain 
Went Radcliffe forth one morn, 
To hunt 'mid the crags—in gory rags 

They found him bruised and torn 


But able to tell of his seizure 
By the teeth of a giant bear, 

Ere he raised death's wail; the four-toed trail 
Spoke the fiend that found him there 


That four-toed trail through the mountains 
And its maker that defied 

The tireless hound and the bullet’s bound 
Was spoken far and wide 


And many a knowing hunter 
With trusty pack and gun 

Made toilsome raids through Poncha’s shades 
Ere the monster’s crimes were done 


At last there faithful followed 
One versed in Bruin’s lore— 
Stout Anthony, such cunning he 

Had often met before. 


By Anthony that cunning 
Was met and its worker fell, 

And Poncha’s glades and her gloomy shades 
Came out of their demon spell. 


EMMA GHENT CURTIS. 





















































QUAIL FOR PROPAGATING. 


Many of our readers have in the past in- 
quired where they could secure quail for 
propagating purposes, and we are now glad 
to be able to refer them to a responsible man 
who can fill their orders if he receives these 
orders sufficiently early. We refer to Mr 
Charles Payne, the naturalist of Wichita, 
Kan., who for sixteen years has been en- 
gaged in breeding, collecting and shipping 
game birds and animals. Mr. Payne informs 
us that he expects to be able to ship bob 
whites, the scaled quail and also the Califor- 
nia valley, in large lots. He says he has 
never been able to fill all his late spring or- 
ders and therefore urges his customers to 
take the birds as he has them. He can also 
ship an unlimited number of jack rabbits 


THE NEW MARLIN SHOTGUN. 


We have received from the Marlin Fire 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., advance sheets 
of their Marlin model No. 17 shotgun, which 
they are now ready to place on the market 

This gun is similar to the Marlin model 
1898, grade “A,” except that it has a solid 
frame (not take-down) and a straight grip 
stock. These changes allow of considerable 
economy in manufacturing so that we can 
offer the gun at a much lower price than any 
good repeating shotgun has ever been reg- 
ularly sold. The omission of the take-down 
feature saves a number of pieces, making the 
gun extremely clean, simple and light. The 
best of material is used in every part, the 
workmanship and finish are of the finest 
quality and several important improvements, 
in details of operating parts, make it the 
easiest, most reliable and best working gun 
in the market, to date. Barrels are bored 
specially for smokeless powder as well as 
black, is chambered so _ that 2%-inch or 
25-inch shells may be used, and is made in 
12-gauge only. Stocks measure, length 13% 
inches, drop at comb 15% inches, drop at heel 
2% inches. The full-choked barrels are 
guaranteed to target better than 325 pellets 
in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1% 
ounces of No. 8 chilled shot. The new gun 
lists at $21. 


LAFLIN & RAND CALENDARS. 


We herewith publish a cut of the 1905 
L. & R. calendar, which hardly does justice 
to the original. However, an idea may be 
had from this cut of what a beautiful piece 
the “real thing” is, with its gorgeous effect 
of coloring and the intentions of the artist 














clearly portrayed. The regular size of this 
calendar is 15x28 inches, and it is litho 
graphed in from twelve to fourteen colors 
Any of our readers desiring to secure one of 
these beautiful productions may do so by 
addressing the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 99 
Cedar street, New York City, enclosing the 
name of the powder they shoot, 10 cents in 
either coin or stamps, and mentioning this 
notice. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 


Every Pair Warranted 


“SRG The Name Is 
stamped on every : 
loop — 


Vo 

CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the teg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
=. ALWAYS EASY 


~~ GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mess., U. S.A. 


“REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 











ABOUT THE RAMBLER SURREY. 


Thursday afternoon, October 13th, Arthur 
Gardiner, whose name was formerly well 
known on the cycle track, and who is now 
final tester of every Rambler var made, drove 
the writer in a new surrey, type one, for a 
twenty-mile run about Kenosha. The coun- 
try is perfectly flat, and the black soil makes 
poor roads, deeply rutted, so that this high 
speed run furnished no hill climbing, but 
plenty of spring and power testing, as a nar- 
row, deep rut made by farm wagons in soft 
roads pinches pneumatic tires, and tests the 
springing by side crooks Part of the time 
the car had four passengers and part of the 
time it was on very bad, soft, muddy, uneven 
roads, always riding very smoothly, without 
the slightest tremble of the free front ends 
of the mud guards, which is most convincing 
proof of entire absence of vibration, and al- 
ways with abundant power to spare. The 
car is as still as it should be, silencing per- 
fect, no bouncing, easy side swing, and 
prompt response in every particular of con- 
trol. The ring throttling is very convenient, 
indeed, as the driver varies it with a finger 
touch wherever his hand may be on the 
steering wheel. The tilting steering post is 
also extremely convenient, permitting the 
driver to enter freely from his own side of 
the car, and standing -without latching wher- 
















ever it is pushed, through an adjustment arc 
of twenty degrees or so. The pedals are well 
shaped and well located, and the bronze 
foot-plate surrounding them is large and 
adds greatly to the appearance of the foot- 
board. The frontboard carries nothing but 
the battery and coil boxes, polished quar- 
tered oak, and the absence of the sight feed 
oiler and multitude of copper oil leads is 
certainly not a deplorable particular in point 
of elegance.—Hugh Dolnar in Cycle and Au- 
tomobile Trade Journal. 





TAXIDERMY TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


If our sportsman readers are interested in 
making a collection of mounted specimens, 
and have not corresponded with the North- 
western School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb., 
they should do so at once. This school 
teaches the interesting art of taxidermy by 
mail instruction. 

They teach the methods used by our best 
taxidermists, and have met with great suc- 
cess in the work. The managers of this 
school are ardent sportsmen, expert taxider- 
mists, and absolutely reliable. We do not 
hesitate to recommend the course put out by 
this school to our readers, and recommend 
that they write to the school for catalogue 


and full particulars, which will be furnished 
free. 


THE H. & R. CALENDAR. 


The Harrington & Richardson Arms Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., have produced a 
beautiful effect in their 1905 calendar. It is 
lithographed in all the colors, and shows an 
attractively-dressed young Diana in the field 
seated on a bench, with her gun carelessly 
laid across her lap and her hunting dog sit- 
ting by her side. The artist could not have 
produced a more pleasing picture of satis- 
faction and repose. The calendar is 14x26 
inches in size. It will be sent to anyone 
gratis mentioning this notice by the Har- 
rington & Richardson Company. 


THE GEO. N. PIERCE CO. 


During a recent talk with Mr. Tom Bot- 
terill, the enterprising manager of the Den- 
ver branch of the George N. Pierce Co., we 
learned that this company will next year 
make two cars—one of which will be 24 H. P., 
selling for $3,500, and the other a 30 H. P., 
selling for $4,000, each having aluminum 
bodies and side entrances. The Pierce ma- 
chines received the grand prize at St. Louis, 
an honor the company justly feels proud of. 

The Denver branch store at 1643 Califor- 
nia street has been remodeled, so-that now 
they can accommodate a number of machines, 
while the store has been somewhat beautified 
and improved in general appearance. 


The company points with pride to the 


fact that the three months of August, Sep- 
tember and October were the best three 
months (of similar time of year) in the his- 
tory of their business in the bicycle line. 

















THE NEW SMITH TYPEWRITER. 


We have just received a copy of the Syra- 
cuse Telegram of December 3d which devotes 
a full page to a description and pictures of 
the big L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Com- 
pany’s plant. The main building of this 
plant is eight stories high and is a magni- 
ficent monument to the hustling fellows who 
have built up such a wonderful name in, first 
the gun and later the typewriter business, 
and whose latest invention will unquestion- 
ably startle the universe and possibly revo- 
lutionize the whole typewriter business. 

Some of the characteristic signs which 
adorn this new building—and it may be here 
stated that the plant stands where it can be 
seen for miles around—are as follows: 


Intelligence suggests writing in sight 
Science endorses writing in sight. 
Convenience requires writing in sight. 
Progress demands writing in sight. 
Progress demands writing in sight. 
Experience counsels writing in sight 
Wisdom dictates writing in sight. 
Judgment accepts writing in sight. 
Utility approves writing in sight. 

The public will have writing in sight 

Write in sight! Darkness and error are 
twins. 

We have made the improvements others 
failed to accomplish. 

You are right side up. Why write upside 
down? 

When precedent and progress clash we 
forsake precedent. 

Manufacturer or stenographer must make 
the writing visible. 

We respect your demand for typewriter 
improvement. 

Our machine writes where all the world 
can see. 

Writing in sight is in line with progress 

The reporter who visited the works asked 
of one of the firm the question: 

“Which one of those signs would you like 
to emphasize as best expressing the attitude 
of your company?” 

“*When precedent and progress clash we 
forsake precedent,’” replied the typewriter 
man. “That will be the attitude of the L. C 
Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company with re- 
gard to typewriter improvements. We shall 
not stick to any principle or device simply 
because it has been used a long time, pro- 
vided we can devise something better. Here- 
tofore nobody has perfected the typewriter 
as other machinery has been perfected, but 
that is the task we have undertaken, and, we 
believe, accomplished, in our new writing-in- 
sight machine, which has been shown to 
many of the leading lights among the type- 
writer fraternity in this country and Canada 
and pronounced by them a very close thing 
to the perfect machine.” 

We shall have something to say in an 
early issue regarding the handsome new 
Denver quarters and the hustling men who 
will have charge of them. 
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The Laflin & Rand 
Calendar for 1905 


(See cut and description in reading columns) 


Will be issued in December to 
those who send us the 


Brand of Powder they Shoot 


and 10 cts. in coin or stamps. 


Don’t f-rget full name and street 
number. 


Address, 
Advertising Bureau, 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co, 
99 C dar St., New York City. 
















We can 
teach you 


Mounting a Me 
ow. 


Wild-Cat, 





LEARN “TAXIDERMY BY MAI 


WHY SOT MOUNT YOUR 
Spsteuen wh eoLnine 


During the shooting season you will secure many fine birds and 
animals. Mount them for your home and den. Save taxidermist’s 
bills. Enjoy your spare time and ivcrgase your INcomE 

It rays. Hundreds of leading sportsmen have taken our course, 
and are paying all gun and sporting expenses by selling their 
mounted specimens and doing work for others. You can do as wel! 
If you want the most profitable of all ‘‘side liner,’ Leauw TaxtoRRMy 


We can teach you sy mam. Our rates are reasonable, and we Pos! 
TIVELY GUARANTEE success. Endorsed by a)] leading sporting maga 
zines in America. 1” You AR® a HUNTER, angler or nature lover, you 


will be interested in our sew catatoe. Its yours for the asking 
WRITE FOR ONE TODAY. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Inc. 


Suite 64, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
The Only School of Taxidermy in the World 











DIAN , gun 


Dea.zas’ Surety 

Bead Work, Beads, Baskets, 
Elk Teeth, Mexican Goods, Fos- 
sils, Minerals, Arrow - Heads, 
Pottery, Alaska Ivories, Shells, 
Agates, Photos. The tiny Onz- 
eon Anzow Ports a specialty, sent on selection. 
52-page priced cata. .05 stamps. Wholesale prices 
© dealers only, free. 100,000 specimens. 19th 
year. Mention Outdoor Life. 


Deadwood L. W. STILWELL, So. Dakota. 
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TROUT IN COLORADO WATERS. 


Nearly 3,000,000 more young trout have 
been planted in streams along the Denver & 
Rio Grande railroad this year than was 
planted in 1903 Major 8S. K. Hooper, gen- 
eral passenger agent for the Denver & Rio 
information from 
the state fish and game department of Colo- 
rado, and it is news that the fishermen of 
Colorado and those who annually come here 
from other states, will receive with the 
greatest of interest Recently in speaking of 
his work in this connection, Major Hooper 
said 

“The Denver & Rio Grande is doing all in 
its power to keep the streams and lakes 
along its line well stocked with trout. I 
took up this work fifteen years ago and have 
given it my personal attention ever since. 
The first year I think we secured only about 


Grande, has received this 


200.000 fish, but each succeeding year we 
have managed to add to this number, until 
now I am confident there is no need to fear 
that the supply of fish is decreasing.” 


NEW COMBINATION REEL. 


We have just seen the advance circulars 


of a new combination fishing reel and han- 
dle that is made by the Horton Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bristol, Conn It can be used with 


any jointed bait or bass “Bristol” steel rods. 
We believes this combination reel will be 
popular with fishermen as it has many ad- 
vantages over an ordinary reel which are 
readily appreciated The reel is on a line 
with the center of handle, thus equally di- 
viding the weight and producing a perfect 
balance because it will not turn in the hand. 
A most perfect operation of the reel. is af- 
forded as it does not turn to the under side 
of rod; it “hangs” naturally, the spool being 
easily controlled by the thumb It is novel, 
attractive and practical in every way. The 
reel is all metal with polished steel pivots 
and bearings, finished in heavy nickel plate 
It has a quadruple action with click and drag, 
also screw-off oil caps and ivory balanced 
handle The spool, which is very free run- 


ning, holds 80 to 100 yards of line The com- 
bingtion reel and handle complete with pol- 
ished maple grips, sells for $6.2 

The illustrations which we have seen of 
this reel shows it to be a clever device, and 
one in which all real fishing cranks will be 
intensely interested 


FUR AND WOOL CIRCULAR. 


The McMillan Furand Wool Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have placed their circular of 
November 15th on file at our office for ref- 
erence. This house was established a quar- 
ter of a century ago, and on account of their 
extensive business, they are in a position to 
pay high prices. Shippers find their deal- 
ings with them very satisfactory This cir- 
cular will be sent to anyone applying to the 
ibove house and mentioning this notice. 
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THE DUPONT CALENDAR. 


This calendar is made up this year in 
from twelve to fourteen colors, and as may 
be imagined by the faint outline herewith 
published, is a most beautiful thing. The 
size is 15x28 inches. These calendars are 
sent to anyone mentioning this notice who 
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eee alt 


writes to the DuPont Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., enclosing the name of the powder 
they shoot and 10 cents in either coin ur 
stamps. See the DuPont ad. on second ad- 
vertising page of this issue. 


Mr. T. E. Hubby of Waco, Tex., who al- 
ways can be counted on for the average, 
also lived up to his reputation at the Bryan 
shoot, winning out by the score of 274-295— 
92 per cent. Mr. Hubby uses U. M. C. Arrow 
shells 
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at Strangers May Know 
I Offer a Dollar’s Worth Free 





Inside Nerves! 


Only one out of every 98 has 
perfect health. Of the 97 sick 
ones, some are _  bed-ridden, 
some are half sick, and some 
are only dull and listless. But 





most of the sickness comes 
from a common cause. The 
nerves are weak. Not the 
nerves you ordinarily think 
about—not the nerves that 
govern your movements and 


your thoughts. 

But the nerves that, unguid- 
ed and unknown, night and 
day, keep your heart in mo- 
tion—control your digestive 
apparatus—regulate your liver 
—operate your kidneys. 

These are the nerves that 
wear out and break down. 

It does no good to treat the 
ailing organ—the irregular 
heart—the disordered liver— 
the rebellious stomach—the 
deranged kidneys. They are 
not to blame. But go back to 
the nerves that control them. 
There you will find the seat of 
the trouble. 

There is nothing new about 
this—nothing any physician 
would dispute. But re- 
mained for Dr. Shoop to apply 
this knowledge—to put it to 
practical use. Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative is the result of a 
quarter century of endeavor 
— this very line. It does 
not dose the organ or deaden 
the pain—but it does go at 
once to the nerve—the inside 
nerve—the power nerve—and 
builds it up, and strengthens 
it and makes it well. 


I know of a remedy for certain forms of illness 
that brings the utmost relief that medicines can. 
I am so sure of it that to any ailing one who has 
not tried it, I will willingly give a full dollar’s 
worth free to test. 


welcome than 


you free, the full 


Many Ailments—One Cure. 

I have called these the inside 
nerves for simplicity’s sake. 
Their usual name is the “sympa- 
thetic” nerves. Physicians call 
them by this name because each 
is in close sympathy with the 
others. The result is that when 
one branch is allowed to become 
impaired, the others weaken. 
That is why one kind of sickness 


leads into another. That is why 
cases become “complicated.” For 
this delicate nerve is the most 


sensitive part of the human sys- 
tem. 


Does this not explain to you 
some of the uncertainties of med- 
icine—is not a good reason to 
your mind why other kinds of 
treatment may have failed? 

Don’t you see ‘iat THIS is 
NEW in medicine? That this is 
NOT the mere patchwork of a 


stimulant—the mere soothing of 
a narcotic? Don’t you see that 
goes right to the root of the 
trouble and eradicates the cause? 
But I do not ask you to take a 
single statement of mine—I do 
not ask you to believe a word I 
say until you have tried my med- 
icine in you own home at my ex- 


pense absolutely. Could I offer 
you a full dollar’s worth free if 
there were any misrepresenta- 


tion? Could I let you go to your 
druggist—whom you know—and 
pick out any bottle he has on his 
shelves of my medicine were it 
not UNIFORMLY helpful? Could 
I AFFORD to do this if I were 
not reasonably SURE that my 
medicine will help you? 


My offer is born of confidenc« 
ask no deposit—no promise. 
pay ,either now or later. 

Mine is no ordinary remedy. It 
thirty years of experiment—thirty years at 
sides—in laboratories—at hospitals. 
of the richest experience a physician can have. | 
tell below wherein my remedy differs, radically, 
from other medicines. 

My offer is as broad as humanity itself. 
sickness knows no distinction in its ravages. 
the restless patient on a downy couch is no more 
the 
through the lagging hours in a dismal hovel. 

I want no reference—no security. 
have the same opportunity as the rich. 
and all I say “Merely write and ask.” I 
send you an order on your druggist. 


unlimited. I 
There is nothing to 
The dollar bottle is free. 
represents 
bed- 
Thirty years 


For 
And 


wasting sufferer who frets 
The poor 

To one 

will 


He will give 
dollar package. 


Simply Write Me. 

may be 
enough to effect a cure—but I 
do not promise that. Nor do I 


| The first free bottle 
| 

| fear a loss of possible profit if 
| 


it does. For such a test will 
surely convince the cured one 
beyond doubt, or § disbelief, 
that every word I say istrue 

The offer is open to every- 
one, everywhere But you 
must write ME for the free 
dollar bottle order. All drug- 
gists do not grant the test. I 
will then direct you to one 
that does. He _ will pass it 
down to you from his stock as 
freely as though your dollar 
laid before him. Write for the 
order today. The offer may 
not remain open. I will send 
you the book you ask for be- 
side. It is free. It will help 
you to understand your case 
What more can I do to con- 


vince you of my interest—of 
my sincerity? 

For a free order for a full 
dollar bottle address Dr 
Shoop, Box 4266, Racine, Wis 
State which book you want 

Book 1on Dyspepsia 

Book 2 on the Heart 

Book 3on the Kidneys 

Book 4 for Women 

Book 5 for Men 

Book 6o0n Rheumatism 

Mild cases are often cured 
| with one or two bottles. For 
| sale at forty thousand drug 
| stores. 


Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
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NEW “3-IN-1” BOOK FREE. every day. It will be mailed free to anyone 
The G. W. Cole Co., of 141 Broadway, New panei ytaten this notice and addressing H 
York, have just issued their new “3-in-1" Clay Glover, D. V. 8., 1278 Broadway, New 
oil book. They have published 1,500,000 of York. 
these and are desirous of getting them into One of the finest amateur records which 
the hands of all people who are, or ought has come to our attention this year is that 
to be, interested in the use of “3-in-1" for of Mr. Jay D. Greene of Avon, N. Y. Since 
any of its manifold purposes. They are send- February ist he has shot at 3,265 targets and 
ing these booklets to all inquiries that come has broken 3,057 or 931-3 per cent. He 
from this notice and are therefore desirous writes: “I have used U. M. C. Arrow and 
that all who request the book make mention Nitro Club shells exclusively, and these scores 
of Outdoor Life prove the regularity of the U. M. C. factory 
While they feel that this “3-in-1" oil bouk loaded shells and the superiority of the No. 
is the best single piece of advertising litera- 33 primer.” 
ture they have ever issued, it should have a 





We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers this month to the advertisement of C. W 
Bailey of Forsyth, Mont., dealer in hides, 
‘3-in-1" uses Anyone can easily determine pelts and furs of all descriptions. Mr. Bailey 
just how and where “3-in-1" should be used is known to us as an honorable and reputa- 
Those who praise it for one use will doubt- : 
less find many new purposes; while people ble business man, and as he pays the highest 
not acquainted with “3-in-1" will have, in cash price for all Kinds of these articles, 
handy shape, complete information, instruc- we believe it will be to the advantage of 
tions and advice many of our readers to correspond with him. 
He will furnish fur price list gratis on re- 
A WESTERN PRODUCT. ceipt of request, mentioning this notice. 


The cut published herewith shows the We lately received a sample box of Dunn's 
outlines and style of the new Myers wheel, 


made by G. M. Myers, 806 Nineteenth street, eee pastel colors, which gaye eplen- 
Denver. It is a hand-made machine, is fitted “4 satisfaction in transparent work, and 
which we do not hesitate to endorse with 
much pleasure. Without preparation, except 
moistening surface with clean water to make 
color apply perfectly even, these paints will 
color lantern slides and every paper manu- 
factured, except Aristo Platino and all collo- 
dion surfaces. They are for sale by the Na- 
tional Photo and Lantern Slide Color Co., 149 
East Twenty-second street, New York. 


distinct value beyond the mere advertising 
effect It is a complete dictionary of all 























At New Orleans, on November 24th, at a 
with any saddle, Hussy handle bars, Goodrich handicap at twenty-five birds, Mr. Maurice 
tires and Diamond chain It also has the Kaufman, at thirty-one yards’ rise, and Mr. 
Fauber one-piece crank The wheel is sold Paul Chaudet, at thirty yards’ rise, each 
at wholesale prices to the trade It is a scored 24, being the two high men in this 
very strong and durable wheel for the price. event. Both parties shoot the Parker gun, 
exclusively, and such records as these are 
NOTES. good evidence of the merits of the Old Re- 

liable gun. Another good piece of news from 

Dr. H. Clay Glover’s dog medicines have the makers of this gun is that Mr. J. E. 
acquired a world-wide reputation, and the Vaughan won high average on November 
doctor advises us that his book on “Dog Dis- 24th at Eugene, Ore., with an average of 96 
eases” is being called for more and more per cent. on birds thrown about sixty yards. 


S. B. 
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A. Spertsman’s , MULLINS “ Get There” Steel Duck: Boat 


Boat Price $20—crated on cars Salem. 
Endorsed by Thousands of 
Sportsman, Air Chamber each 

end. Always ready. No repaiirs 

Send for handsome free book. Menton 

19 fall Oatdoor Life. 


long, 36-inch W. H. MULLINS 
beam. ¢ 336 Depot Street Salem, Ohie 








